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x In Front of the State House at Concord, N. H. 
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THE FORSYTH DENTAL INFIRMARY, BOSTON. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


HE legislatures of all the New England 
T states except Maine will consider at this 

winter’s session a law to regulate the 
grading of apples that are shipped to market. 
Maine already has such a law. The other 
states will be asked to enact a bill that is the 
result of a conference held in Boston a few 
weeks ago under the auspices of a committee 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. Pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers from all 
parts of New England were present at the 
conference, the results of which, it is believed, 
will be a benefit to all of them. Under pres- 
sent circumstances, as a Boston dealer puts it, 
‘*If twelve barrels of No. 1 apples come to 
me from twelve different parts of New Eng- 
land, I am pretty sure to get twelve different 
grades of apples.’’ Uniform grading laws 
will help to: put the New England apple in- 
dustry on a businesslike basis. 


* 


AST spring the Massachusetts Forestry 
LE Association offered a prize to the town 
that should plant the largest number of 
shade trees in proportion to its population. 
No fewer than fifty-four towns entered the 
competition and busied themselves in setting 
out trees. When, at the end of the season, 
the committee examined the results, it awarded 
the first prize to Scituate, which had set out 
727 shade trees of good size. West Tisbury 
had set out the largest number in proportion 
to its population, but those set out in Scituate 
were larger and were better planted; so West 
Tisbury got second prize. The third prize 
went to Marshfield, which set out 505 trees. 
The first prize was an additional mile of shade 
trees, to be planted by the Forestry Associa- 
tion itself. It was a profitable contest for all 
the towns that entered, and in a very material 
way all the towns are winners. 


HE new Forsyth Dental Infirmary for 
"T cnnaren stands in the Boston Fenway, 

with numerous great hospital plants, 
schools, and other notable public institutions 
for neighbors. It occupies a peculiar place in 
the great field of human betterment. There 
have been small dental clinics in many places, 
but this institution represents the first attempt 
on an adequate scale to care for the dental 
needs of the children of a great city. With 
the equipment and the staff that were ready 
fer business when the infirmary opened in 
November, the institution can care for six 
hundred children a day; but when the equip- 
ment is complete, it will be able to treat more 
than a thousand children a day. 

The building itself has been called the most 
magnificent architectural monument that has 
yet been reared to a Boston family. The 
donors, John Hamilton Forsyth and Thomas 
Alexander Forsyth, have built it and endowed 
it in memory of their two brothers, James 
Bennett Forsyth and George Henry Forsyth. 
The decorations, inside and out, include much 
that is not commonly found in a_ hospital 
building, and the equipment embraces all that 
the resources of modern dentistry afford. 
There are a thousand sets of instruments, and 
the main infirmary has room for a hundred 
chairs. The lecture hall contains seats for 
two hundred persons. There are offices, con- 
sultation rooms, beautifully decorated waiting 
rooms, and rooms for administering anesthet- 
ics, and for preparing the patient, and for his 
recovery. If good teeth mean all that they 
are said to mean for cleanliness, health, good 
looks and good citizenship, it will be hard to 
measure the far-reaching influence of this 
remarkable institution. It turns away no 
child for poverty, but it expects all patients to 
pay what they can, even if it be only a few 
cents. The income from that source will 
amount to relatively little in one way, but it 
will do much for the self-respect of the young 


patients. . 


AVE you one of the new topographic 
H maps that the government has made of 
your town and the towns immediately 
round it? If not, you should get one without 
delay—that is, if you live in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island or Connecticut, which have been 





mapped completely, or in the parts of Maine, 
New Hampshire or Vermont in which the 
map makers have completed their work. If 
you are not sure whether your home town is 
included in the mapped area, write to the 
United States Geological Survey in Washing- 
ton for a key map of New England. That 
will show you what are the mapped areas, 
and tell you by what name each particular 
sheet is designated. The maps are 16% by 20 
inches, and the scale is an inch to a mile. 
That means that each map includes about 220 
square miles, the whole or parts of half a 
dozen towns. By placing maps side by side 
or end to end, it is easy to make a complete 
map of the county, or of any particular, part 
of the state. 

These maps are not like ordinary maps. 
Not only are they absolutely accurate in dis- 
tances, but they show every highway, hill, and 
lake, and give the degree of elevation above sea 
level. ‘They show every house on the country 
roads, every railway, every stream, and every 
swamp. They are invaluable for tourists, for 
those who go to the country for a vacation, 
for Boy Scouts, and for the use of schools. 
They should hang in post offices, railway 
stations, town libraries, grange halls, and 
other public places; yet the public knows 
little about them. The price is only ten cents 
apiece, or six cents apiece when they are 
bought in lots of fifty or more. Anyone can 
get them by sending the exact amount of cash 
to the United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The government has been at work on 1 this 
job of map making for about thirty years. It 
has done most in those states in which the 
state government was willing to coéperate. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecti- 
cut were the first states completed. For those 
three states there are respectively sixty-one, 
sixteen, and forty-one sheets. The work of 
survey also includes the coast of Maine and 
some parts of the interior, particularly the 
Kennebec and Penobscot valleys, southern 
New Hampshire and the White Mountain 
region, and southern and western Vermont. 
There are about sixty sheets for Maine, and 
thirty each for New Hampshire and Vermont. 
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KEEPING IT DARK. 


ILLIAM Jennings, the village plumber, 

had been doing some work for old 

Squire Carson, who was a person of 
exceedingly irascible temperament. In the | 
squire’s judgment, the job was very unsatis- 
factory, and he did not hesitate to express 
his opinion of the work and the workman in 
no uncertain terms. 

Happening to meet the plumber’s assistant 
on the street the next day, he stopped him 
peremptorily. 

‘“*You tell your boss,’’ he said, angrily, 
‘*that he’s a fool, and that he can just march 
himself up to my house and make that work 
right. What does he think I’m paying him 
for, anyway ?’’ 

The assistant delivered the message in due 
form to his superior. Jennings was very 
angry, and at his first meeting with the old 
squire immediately called him to account. 

‘*Do I understand, Mr. Carson,’’ he roared 
furiously, ‘‘that you told my man that I am 
a fool?’’ 

‘*You understand correctly, Mr. Jennings, ’’ 
was the quick response. ‘‘Didn’t you want | 
him to know it?’’ 

& & 


A DOUR CADDIE. 


“Apples for Profit and Use” 


<wagonlonds fen moemnbend cuapeer on 
interesting on 
apples in our 1915 Fruit Feo telle bow 
methods of pplecting, planting | 
growing and here 
Varletios-all guarantee true-to- 
name, hardy 1 rooted. Other 
—- describe our full line of pears, 
iS, berries, currants, 
a shrubs. Write for book today. Free, 
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jursery Co. 
Yalesville, Conn. 
44—124 PAGE 
periodical, u 


POULTRY PAPER periosical.s 


all you want to know about care and man- 
agement of poultry for pleasure or profit. 
Four months for 10 cents. 

POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. 40, Syracuse, N. ¥. 








150 to 200 
cups to the lb.,20c. 
Do not boil over 5 minutes. 
Wheat 


Old Grist Mill "2" 


A delicious, enjoyable, natural health drink. 
Why drink real coffee with all its faults 
when you can get Old Grist Mill? It’s a 
wheat preparation possessing all the phos- 
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Self-Rising Wheat Fiour in 5-ib. Bags. 


GINGERBREAD. i cup molasses. \ tea- 
spoon soda, dissolved in 1cup milk. 1 tea- 
~ gy cuae. cu melted butter. 1 
gg. 2cups Automatic Flour. 

sk your grocer quick. 
If he hasn’t it have him get it. 

AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 

27 Commercial Street, Boston. 


Gingerbread with whipped cream 
—delicious ! 











phates and health-giving properties of whole 
hard wheat. 

Potter & Wrightington ::: Boston, Mass. 

3 Packages 


y Pacuages | ZOC. 


12 Packages $1.00 


Parcel 
Post 





If the dealer from whom you buy toilet 
paper does not keep 


“Handifold” ii 
anairo PAPER 
and isn’t disposed to get it for you send 
to us for it at same price by parcel post. 

Nickeled hanger 


free. You ought 
to have it. 


HANDIFOLD 
TOILET PAPER CO. 
Mass. 


Burrill s 
Tooth 


Powder 


For those who are unfortunate enough to 
have gold fillings, crown and bridgework— 
“Burrill’s” cleanses so thoroughly it does not 
allow the food to collect under and around the 
dental work, and gives to the mouth a clean, 
sweet, refreshed feeling. Indorsed by dentists. 
25 cents. Powder form in large glass bottles— 
or in paste form in tubes. New England 
Laboratory Co., Lynn, Mass. 
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Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 
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ing their knitting about with ion upon all occasions, in order that 
every precious moment may be utilized. 
suffering can be averted. Your nearest relief organization will be glad 
to receive the finished articles and forward them to the field of action. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IS GLAD TO CO-OPERATE IN THIS WORTHY 


CAUSE BY MAKING THE FOLLOWING OFFERS OF KNITTING OUTFITS, 
COMPLETE WITH WORKING MATERIALS AND FULL INSTRUCTIONS. 


The Cause. The coming of 
winter will greatly complicate 
the situation in the terrible 
European war. Unless prompt 
action is taken to get warm 
clothing to them, the soldiers 
will suffer untold hardships 
during the severe winter cam- 
paign which is before them. 


How to Help. The women 
of America,:in a manner quite 
characteristic of them, have 
risen to the emergency, and 
are devoting their spare time to 
the knitting of warm mufflers, 
socks, etc. Knitting circles are 
being formed, and it is a com- 
mon sight to see women carry- 





If everyone will help, much 





Materials for 
Army Muffler 





HE Washington Star has the following 
story from Miss Gladys Ravenscroft, who | 
won the ladies’ golf championship in 1913. | 
She was talking in Wilmington about the diffi- | 
culties of the royal game. 
‘*When I began to play,’’ she said, ‘‘I had | 
a crusty old Scot for caddie. After I had | | 
worked very hard for some months, I asked | 
this crusty old Scot one day: | 
‘* ‘Well, Saunders, how am I getting on?’ | 
‘*Saunders answered grafily : 
‘**Yer no makin’ a fool o’ yersel’, but ye’ll | 
never be a gowfer.’ ’”’ | 


Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription. Delivered 
free anywhere in the United States. 

This Outfit contains 2 hanks of highest grade Khaki Knit- 

ting Worsted, 2 Needles, and detailed instructions for 
making. Size of Muffler when finished, 15 x 54 inches. 





Materials for 


2 Pairs of Socks 





Given to Companion subscribers only for 
one new solicited subscription. Delivered 
free anywhere in the United States. 


This Outfit contains 2 hanks of highést grade gray Knitting 
Worsted, 4 steel Needles, and detailed instructions for making. 
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ERE the double 
H line of human 
tracks met and 


joined the tracks of deer. 
The warden’s gray eyes 
flashed as he muttered, 
‘*] thought so!’’ and 
without a pause he rode 
on down the widened 
trail. He had followed 
the line of footprints 
since noon of yesterday ; 
he had camped on the 
line all night. It was 
now late afternoon 
again; but this was the 
sign he was seeking, — 
these two trails running 
on together, —and he 
rode forward eagerly on 
the scent. 

He had gone perhaps 
a mile, when he heard a 
faint roar of water and 
knew that he was ap- 
proaching the gorge of 
the Klamath, and that 
Rhett’s cabin could not 
be more than three miles 
away. The east slope 
of the mountain, down 
which he was descending 
toward the gorge, was 
dark with shadows, but 
the twilight would linger 
for some time on the 
snowy heights. 

As he urged his tired 
horse ahead, the warden 
debated whether to strike 
that night or to wait in 
the woods until morning. 

The trail took a sharp 
turn to the right, heading 
straight for the cafion, 
and the rider had come 
within a few hundred 
yards of the rim, when the 
tracks in the snow suddenly 
separated. The human foot- 
prints went off at an angle in 
line for a big sugar pine that 
grew beside a boulder a short 
distance to the left. The 


tracks of the deer led straight on, and keeping | But Leffert knew what was 


to them, the warden in a few minutes came 
upon a wallowed place in the snow and a spot 
stained red. 

‘*T thought so!’’ he muttered again; and in 
spite of his long day in the saddle and the 
nearly spent twilight, he again took up the 
trail of the deer killers. Through the wide 
free spaces among the great sugar pines he 
rode on at a smart half jog. 

It was the first good tracking snow that 
had fallen below the knees of old Shasta for 
two winters, and the warden of the Klamath 
country was making the most of it. He had 
had no such chance as this; but now he hoped 
that he was nearing the end of this trail, after 
more than two years of watching. Through 
the gathering night and the looming pines he 
saw the blur of buildings—the barn and cabin 
of the Rhetts’. 

From Pitt to Shasta it was common knowl- 
edge that the Rhett ‘‘boys’? knew no law. 
They lived by their traps and rifles in season 
and out, and darker things than deer killing 
had been laid at their door; but they took care 
that nothing should be proved against them. 
Once there had been a shooting affair, and the 
Rhetts were arrested; but there was only cir- 
cumstantial evidence against them. The wild, 
silent country along the Klamath told no tales 
in court, and the brothers went free. 

They laughed at law; and the worst of it 
was that, as a consequence, the whole region 
laughed with them, particularly when it was 
& question of killing wild game. 

Yet here on the edge of this lawless and 
sparsely settled country, the Federal govern- 
ment had lately established an important 
reservation that covered a hundred or more 
square miles of wild land. Over this wide area 
Harry Leffert was warden; but it was only 
part of his territory, for he also held a state 
appointment as game warden that in the winter 
took him far among the mountains on the west 
ind as far over the sage plains to the east. 

His berth was not a bed of roses. He was 
only twenty-three, and although he was a| 
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DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 





““WE DON'T NEED ANY OF THIS SORT OF SAUCE FOR OUR BACON.” 


needed. Things would take an 
entirely different turn if he could 
bring in and convict Jim and Joe Rhett. 


after them. They had lodged him one night 
about a year after he had taken office, and had 
told him then that it would pay him to keep 
busy over on the other side in the sage plains. 
The young warden replied that he knew they 
broke the law and warned them that he would 
wait until he could prove it, and that then he 
would take them in. He was eating at their 
own table with them. It may have been that 
circumstanee, or it may have been something 
in the quiet tone of his voice and the look in 
his eyes that impressed the poachers. 

Several times since then the warden had 
come into the cajion, but until now he had 
failed to get a scrap of direct evidence against 
the boys; for usually when he was outfitting 
for their region the news of the trip found its 
way to the Rhetts’ cabin ahead of him. 


When this tracking snow fell, however, he | 


said nothing, and got away as if he were in- 


tending to make a trip to the east to the Goose- | to the horses, came back, and were getting | sat against the opposite wall, 


and Warner-Lake country. 


the north, struck the lower Klamath trail and, 
single-handed, set off for the Rhetts’. 









Se WARDEN'S SIXTY SECONDS 
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to a corner of the room for his | 
rifle. The warning stopped him 
short in the middle of the floor. 
He was a powerfully built fellow, not 


& 


surly countenance in which, as he turned 
toward Leffert, was just a shadow of fear. 


my saddle, Joe Rhett, and start along with 
me.’’ 

**T didn’t kill that deer.’’ 

‘*Who did?’’ 

‘*Jim did.’’ 

The warden saw from the expression that 
instantly came into Joe Rhett’s face that he 
regretted the admission. 

‘*Where is Jim?’’ 

‘*Gone to Gaston !’’ he snarled. 

The warden smiled. ‘‘Pretty long journey! 
Well, I have all the time there is. 
here with you, Joe, till he comes home. 


guns. My horse is out here in thecold. Will 


you show me a stable?’’ 
They went out to the barn together, attended 


| self- possessed. 


Instead of coming into the cafion by the road, | said, with a forced affability. 


he broke his way over the mountains and was | 


working cautiously down toward the neighbor- | to handle. 


hood of the cabin, when he came upon the | 


tracks in the woods. 


them. 


Darkness was filling the woods as he rode | 


down the edge of the cafion toward the low, 
dark building. It was not the cabin, but the 
barn, that was dark, for rounding a corner, he 


saw a light in the cabin window. There was | 
little need of caution, for the roar of the gorge | 


stilled the soft footfalls of his horse in the 
snow. 
in the dim darkness for the deer, found it | 


native of the district, the people as a whole | lying in the snow at the doorstep. 


were hostile to him. They had no respect for 


none for him. He made arrests: 
heard the cases, and usually decided against 


Throwing the reins over his horse’s head the | 


the judges | holster, and, without knocking, opened the door. 


**Don’t touch that gun!’’ he called, as the 


him or let the offender off with light penalties. | young man within, taken by surprise, sprang 





| your bunks in the loft; 
| bench by the stove.’’ 
The Rhett boys knew that the warden was| much older than the warden, with a heavy, 
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floor, watching ; Jim had 
come up to the table; 
and Leffert leaned over 
toward him. 

‘*Jim,’’ he said, tap- 
ping the pistol that hung 
from his belt, ‘‘we don’t 
need any of this sort of 
sauce for our bacon. 
You’ve been up to the 
Falls once for that sort 
of thing. Don’t try it 
again. For 
come back next time.’’ 

There was no flourish 
or threat in the warden’s 
words ; and Jim made no 
reply, but sat down and 
began to eat. Joe, as 
usual, followed his lead. 

It was a silent meal. 
Except for the warden’s 
manner there was noth- 
ing uncommon about the 
supper. Men of the 
woods rarely talk as they 
eat, for with them eating 
is a business. But to- 
night the warden took 
his food slowly, deliber- 
ately, heartily, and con- 
tinued to eat long after 
the other two had fin- 
ished. Had he held 
them up with a gun for 
the same length of time, 
the strain upon them 
would not have been 
more tense than it was. 
But, as a matter of fact, 
the warden was more 
aware of the difficulty 
and danger of his posi- 
tion than either of the 
others guessed. 

When supper was over, 
Jim set the sour dough 

to rise, while Joe and the 
warden cleared things up. 
Talk was neither plentiful 
nor interesting, and Leffert’s 
long day on the snow had left 
him tired. 

‘*We had better turn in, 
boys, ’’ he said, unstrapping his blanket, which 
lay in a roll on the floor. ‘‘You two take 
I’ll bed here on the 


you won't 


‘*Perhaps you will,’”’ said Jim; ‘‘but we 
don’t invite a guest to spread him on the floor. 


You take my berth, Mr. Warden, you and Joe 
‘*You’ll have to sling that deer out there to | 


in the loft. I’m used to the floor.’’ 

**All right, Jim,’’ said the warden as he 
shook out his blanket. ‘‘You can spark it out 
here with me if you don’t mind how I snore; 
but I’m going to sleep right here to-night.’’ 

Drawing the long wooden bench before the 
door, he spread his blanket over it, doubled up 
his coat for a pillow and stretched himself out. 

The small lamp burned dim in the middle of 
the table, the fire crackled in the stove, the 
river’s muffled voice rose from the lips of the 


|eafion and mingled with the soughing of 
I'll wait | 
But | 
you’re under arrest; so you won’t need your | 


the winter wind in the great pines outside. 
The heat of the room, the steady flare of the 
small lamp and the long day in the open were 


| doing their work. After a while Joe rose and 
| climbed the stairs to the loft. 


A dozen times 
but Jim still 
cut off from 


Leffert caught himself dozing; 


When he was well | supper when Jim walked in upon them, as | view by the table—all except his feet. 
out of town he doubled, fetched a compass to | Surpr ised as Joe had been, but thoroughly | 


Leffert watched the feet. A little after 


| midnight they quietly moved. Leffert slipped 
‘*Makin’ yourself to home, Mr. Leffert,’’ he | | his pistol out upon his blanket. 


Jim came 


| toward him, then turned abruptly, and yawn- 
Here was a different man and a harder one | ing, followed Joe into the loft. 


The warden 


|shut his eyes, turned his face toward the 


‘*Yes,’’? answered Leffert, calmly pouring | stairs and went to sleep. 


He knew the tracks and | the bacon grease into a tin pan on the table. | 
their meaning, and the fresh bloodstains in | ‘‘Hope you don’t object, for I’ve made up my | the stairs, as Jim descended. 
the snow confirmed all that he had read into | 


mind to stay all night; 
start out for the Falls right now.’’ 


unless you want to/| him. 
| that Jim had slept little. 


He was awakened before dawn by a step on 
Joe was behind 
A glance at the men told the warden 
Evidently he had 


The words struck home; but holding himself | done some thinking, for his manner indicated 


in control, Jim stood his rifle up by the door, | 


purpose and plan—an ugly purpose, too, if his 


and said, in a hard, disagreeable voice, ‘‘Ye | face and manner were to be trusted. 


got our invite, then?’’ 

‘**Yes, I did, Jim. 
writ up big and red out there in the snow. I 
got it, and I’m returning the compliment, 


visit at the Falls.’’ 


| 


Couldn’t ’a’ missed it, all | 
| had shown the night before. 
| lows get breakfast I’ll feed the horses. 
He rode to the door, and looking about | bringing you both an invite for a good long | going to make an early start.’’ 

| Jim’s big hands jerked nervously at his belt. 


‘*T was just going to call you,’’ began the 
warden, assuming all the authority that he 
‘*While you fel- 
I’m 


The words, the tone, the manner baffled | He muttered something—Leffert did not hear 
Jim Rhett, for he knew that they rose not | it—-through his shut teeth; but he turned his 
this high-handed procedure of the law, and so | warden dismounted, loosened the pistol in its | from impudence on Leffert’s part, but from | back on the warden and began to knock the 


nerve and perfect self-control. 
not know was how to meet the situation. 


What he did | ashes out of the grate. 


| Leffert went out and shut the door behind 


Joe was standing still in the middle of the| him. The deer lay where he had seen it the 


BESS 18 


night before. 
fed the horses, saw that the chambers of his | 
pistol were full, and then came slowly back to | 
the cabin. 


‘ At the steps he found the deer gone. Tracks 


int, thee snot led* to the crib house near by, | 


which he Sdw.* was strongly padlocked. had 
‘evidence’? was going to ‘ve hard’ tp get. 


For just a second he wished himself well ‘out ‘fea¥ and a kind of desperate indecision played 


of the woods; ‘Hd paused att the Ser se his 
hand raised to take the latch; 
‘I’ve got to get ’em,’’ he said ra hithseif, | 
‘*but I don’t want to take ’em dead. ’’ 
And pushing open the door, he stepped in. 
Jim was stirring bread. He was standing 


warden entered, he reached under the edge of 
the large mixing pan and pulled up a pistol 
to the warden’s breast. At the same moment | 
there was a step behind him, and Joe thrust | 
the end of a rifle barrel against his head. 

‘*Now, 
pistol. ‘‘We’ve stood enough from you! 
get out! We’ll give you just sixty seconds to 
pack your kit and go!’’ 

The warden pulled out his watch, sat down 
sidewise on the edge of the table, and fixed his 
eyes on the eyes of the outlaw facing him. 
Not a muscle moved, not a quiver of excite- 
ment showed in his face; but the cold gray 
of his eyes began to turn to a strange deep 
violet. 

‘*All right,’’ he answered, quietly. ‘‘I’ll 
take my sixty seconds. Then—listen, Jim,’’ 
and he pronounced the words slowly and dis- 
tinectly, ‘‘then, Jim, I’m going to stand up 
here and let you shoot.’’ 

The hand with the leveled pistol wavered 
slightly. 

‘*But, Jim,’’ he went on, ‘‘you won’t get 
away with itthistime. They know you at the 


WHILE %e CAKE WAITED 
25 «Bi Frances Margaret Fox ef 


OUND the figure ‘‘20’’ on 
the August calendar in 
the Henderson kitchen 

was a big circle of red ink. It 
meant that John was coming 
home to celebrate his birthday ; 
and he was going to bring home 


}and making as if to put the watch back, he 


| behind the younger brother, and, pulling his 
behind the table, facing the door, and as the | pistol dead on the older man, said: 


you!’’ hissed Jim, as he leveled the | 
You | 





If I don’t turn up there by to-morrow 
night they’1ll take the trail to this cabin to find 
out why. And, Jim, you’ll get your needin’s, 
| both of you, for murder, too; no simple case 
of deer killing, as it is now.’’ 

The ticking of the watch could be heard 
/alk ‘through the room. The face of the man 
\déaind the pistol was ashy gray. Hate and 


, lividly over it, like lightning across a black 
y. 
‘*My minute is up, Jim,’’ said the warden, 


whirled beneath the rifle at his head, whipped 


‘*Drop it, Jim Rhett!’’ 

The pistol fell into the pan of sour dough. 
| With shaking hands, Joe slid the rifle upon 
the table. 

The warden stepped back, jerked a pair of 
handcuffs from his coat and dropped them upon 
the table at the butt of the rifle. A crimson 
spot burned in Joe’s cheek and his eyes sought 
those of his brother. 

‘*Move!’’ said the warden. 

Joe hesitated. 

‘““Come on, Joe,’’ said Jim. He put his 
hands out behind him and turned slowly 
round. ‘‘Come on, dress me up, Joe.’’ 

As the bracelets clicked on Jim’s wrists, 
Leffert pulled another pair, from his pocket. 

‘*Are you going to count this gun play or 
just the deer, Mr. Warden?’’ Jim broke in. 

**T don’t need the law to shoot for me, Jim. 
I’m taking you boys up for killing deer. ’’ 

‘Then Joe don’t need them irons. 
didn’t do the killin’.’’ 

‘*All right, ’’ said the warden, snapping them 
on Joe’s wrists. ‘*Then he won’t mind wear- 
ing them from here to the Falls.’’ 


He 


the girl. ‘‘We’ll let the cake 
wait.’’ 

Julie and her mother rose at 
dawn the following morning. 
‘*We just wanted to be ready 
for Mrs. Sanders,’’ they ex- 


plained to Mr. Henderson, who, 





his wife, whom the Hendersons 
had never seen. 
to the farm late in the afternoon of the 19th, 


and little Aggie at once expressed her satis- | hanging lamp. 


faction by decorating on the calendar the day | 
of John’s arrival. 

‘*Well,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, when the 
family’s first burst of joy had somewhat sub- Sanders would be on time, when an automobile 
sided, ‘‘we must have the house in apple-pie | drove into the yard, and out stepped Mrs. 
order, spick-span, nota speck of dust anywhere. | Sanders, half an hour earlier than usual. 


Of course, if his wife weren’t 
coming, we might have let 
John take us as he found us, 


A telegram brought the news | pretended to be dazzled by the newly washed 


when he came. downstairs, 


fringe of prisms hanging from the sitting-room 
He wished to know if they 
had been working all night, but they ignored 
the question. 

Julie had just expressed a hope that Mrs. 


‘*What next?’’ 
murmured Julie, on 
beholding the un- 





up to our ears in pickling and 
canning, and not have minded 
if the house isn’t on its best 
behavior. But as it is —’’ 

‘“That’s right,’’ said Mr. 
Henderson, who had happened 
to be at the house getting a 
drink of cold water when the 
telegram arrived. ‘‘And I had 
better be jogging along and 
have an eye to the haying. If 
the men can get along without 
me in the fields, of course I’ll 
dust all the rafters and wash 
all the windows in the barn, 
and straighten the hay in the 
hens’ nests, and have the gob- 
blers looking neat, and — 

‘*Q father, don’t be so 
funny!’’ said sixteen-year-old 
Julie. ‘‘It’s very important 
that we have the house looking nice on John’s 
birthday, and when Eleanor is coming, too.’’ 

‘*T should say so,’’ Mr. Henderson replied. 
‘*It means something to have your house and 
barn pass muster inside and out on such a 
solemn occasion. ’’ 

‘* And bless me!’’ Mrs. Henderson exclaimed, 
as her husband went out. ‘‘I almost forgot 
the cake! Of course we shall have to make a 
birthday cake! We must begin this minute to 
get the house in order. Come on, Julie.’’ 

‘*But, mother,’’ Julie protested, ‘‘isn’t the 
cake more important? Hadn’t we better take 
our time and make that cake now? To- 
morrow we shall have all the regular Saturday 
baking besides the extra cleaning, and —’’ 

‘*No, I think that we had better let the cake 
wait. You see, if we take down the curtains 
in the guest chamber this afternoon, and wash 
them, —and they really ought to be washed, so 
that they will be perfectly fresh and clean, — 
Mrs. Sanders can iron them as soon as she gets 
here in the morning. And there are all the 
upstairs reoms that you and I can get ready 
for sweeping now, and so save Mrs. Sanders’ 
time to-morrow. We might even work with 
Mrs. Sanders in the morning, and let the cake 
wait until after dinner. Aggie can look after 
the children all the forenoon. ’’ 

‘*T believe you’re right, mother,’* agreed 














usual manner in 
_which their Satur- 
day “help” arrived. 

‘*T came to get 
let off to-day, Mrs. 
Henderson,’’ said 
Mrs. Sanders, with 
an ingratiating 
smile, ‘‘ seein’ as 
how Mrs. MeDon- 





ald she sent fer me 


“O FATHER, DON’T BE SO FUNNYI"” 
SAID JULIE. 


on account of her girl’s 
bein’ sick, and she’ll 
give me two-fifty for 
to-day’s work and send 
me home in the evening. 
I don’t often git to ride 
in an automobile, and I 
think I ought to take a 
salary of two and a half 
instead of one dollar, if 
I can. Well, good luck 
to ye 1?? 

As Mrs. Sanders drove 
away, she waved her 
hand in farewell. Indignation robbed Julie 
of speech until the automobile passed out of 
sight. 

‘Here we’ve given that woman pay for 
work we could have done ourselves, Saturday 
after Saturday!’’ she cried at last. ‘‘Here 
we’ve helped her family for the last ten years, 
ever since she and Pete Sanders came home 
from nobody knows where, just in time to 
squander the hard-earned savings of his 
father’s lifetime, and here we’ve helped them 
every way possible, and here when we need 
her most, here she goes and here —’’ 

Words completely failed Julie at that point, 
and she fell back limply into a chair. 

‘‘Well, we'll fly round and do the best we | 





OUT STEPPED 
MRS. SANDERS. 


can,’’ said Mrs. Henderson, with an anxious 
glance at the solemn old clock in the dining 
room. 

All the forenoon, leaving little Bob and 
Becky to their own devices, Julie, Aggie and 
their mother worked steadily. At two o’clock 
the house was ready for the coming of John 


DRAWINGS BY W. B. BROWN 


THREE GINGERBREAD MEN WENT 
SLIDING INTO THE HOT OVEN. 


and his wife; the only thing that remained to 
be done was to bake the cake. Aggie then 
drove to town to do some errands and to meet 
the train; she had been accorded that privilege 
because she was the only member of the family 
available; Mrs. Henderson and Julie had the 
cake to attend to. 

When Aggie had gone, Julie and her mother 
decided to lie down and have a short rest before 
baking the cake. There was only one way to 
insure a nap, and that was to put Bob and 
Becky to bed, too. Of course they remon- 
strated against being partly undressed and 
washed; finally they got soap in their eyes, 
and then they quickly cried themselves 
to sleep. 

All the men were away in the 
hayfield, and the house was quiet 
for about half an hour. Then sud- 
denly the silence was broken bya 
loud knocking at the door; from 
without came the voice of Peter 
Sanders. Peter was known to. the 
neighborhood as a mild and harm- 
less person, whose chief delight was 
to sit on the old milldam with a little 
tow-headed image of himself and fish 
for perch, and whose chief aversion 
was to work in his weed -choked 
garden. 

He was now demanding help. ‘‘O 
Mis’ Henderson, my little Georgie is 
took with a fit, and all the other chil- 
dren are off on a picnic to Jones’s 
woods, so I couldn’t send them for help 
and had to come myself. Mrs. Sanders she’s 
gone off in an automobile to wash for Mis’ 
McDonald. So do go, you and Julie both, 
and I’ll stay with Bob and Becky! Oh, 
please don’t stop to dress up; jest go as 
you are, the poor little feller is jest awful 
sick,—and took that sudden,—O Miss Julie, 
O Mis’ Henderson, if you don’t go quick, 
Georgie’ll die sure, he is took jest awful! I’ll 
dress Bob and Becky, I’ll mind them good, 
only hurry—hurry !’’ 

‘«The cake’ll have to wait !’’ exclaimed Julie. 
‘¢T ought to go with you, mother, I suppose?’’ 
‘*Yes, you must come! We’ll carry as 

much hot water as we can from 
home. Georgie is probably in con- 
vulsions. ’’ 

‘‘And about the cake,’’ faltered 
Julie. 

‘*Oh, never mind the cake!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Henderson. Pete 
Sanders’ white face warned her 
that little Georgie’s life was the 
only thing to consider. ‘‘The cake 
can wait!’’ 

There was one thing always in 
Peter Sanders’ favor; shiftless he 
might be, lazy and improvident, 
but he loved little children and 
little children loved him. Bob and 
Becky prepared to make the most 

» Of their good fortune in having 
him there, and before their mother 
and sister were out of sight were 
laughing in high glee. 

‘*Tell us the Gingerbread Man, ’’ 
begged the little boy. 

‘*Don’t ery about Georgie; 
mamma knows just what is good for sick 
babies, ’’ said Becky. 

‘*Sure she does that,’’ agreed Peter Sanders, 
and he brightened instantly. ‘*Tell you what! 
Suppose we make a gingerbread man! Your 
mother wouldn’t care. ’’ 

‘*Of course she wouldn’t,’’ said the children. 
‘*Do make us a gingerbread man!’’ 

Joy reigned in the farmhouse kitchén when 
Peter Sanders put on’ Julie’s big apron and 
actually began work. The children danced and 
laughed and clapped their hands, and Peter 
Sanders danced jigs and laughed to the music 
of an egg beater and a spoon keeping regular 
time in the mixing bowl. 

‘*This here gingerbread man, ’’ Peter Sanders 


HE WORKED MAGIC INTO 
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He walked down to the shed, | Falls. 


declared, as he moulded the dough to suit his 
fancy, ‘thas gone and turned himself into two 
gingerbread men, one for Bob and one for 
Becky. ’’ 

‘*Tell him to turn into three; then there’ll 
be one for little Georgie,’’ said Becky. 

And it was done. Three gingerbread men 
with raisin eyes and currant buttons went 
sliding into the hot oven at last. 

‘“*T didn’t know men could cook,’’ Bob 
remarked. 

‘*Cook! Hum!’’ exclaimed Peter Sanders. 
‘*When I was Down East, long afore I was 
married, I was a fine baker once; hut don’t 
you tell it, because Pete Sanders he likes to 
take life slow and easy, and if it should ever 
leak out that Georgie’s daddy is an artist of a 
cook, it would mean work, work, work, for 
this tired man, with church suppers, and wed- 
din’s, and what all.*’ 

‘*Can you make birthday cakes ?’’ questioned 
Becky, with her blue eyes round with hope. 
‘*Because my big brother John is coming home 
for his birthday this very afternoon, and how 
is the birthday cake going to get made? And 
here are the candles, and oh, won’t you make 
us a birthday cake?’’ 

Peter Sanders groaned aloud, but the 
children thought that the groan did not 
signify genuine distress. Truth to tell, Peter 
had carefully guarded this secret of his talent, 
for fear that his wife would find it out; but 
sometimes a passing desire came to him to 
get a big white apron on and once more to 
handle the mixing bowl and the stirring 
spoon. 

Out of the oven popped three plump ginger- 
bread men: one for Bob, one for Becky, and 
one, slipped into a paper bag and into Peter 
Sanders’ pocket, for Georgie. 

‘*So your mother was a-going to make a 
birthday cake this afternoon, was she, in- 
stead of mindin’ Daddy Sanders’ baby, eh?’’ 
Peter asked. ‘‘Now I s’pose we three can 
make that cake if we all help; I s’pose it 
can be done, more’s 
the pity!’’ 

““T’ll_ help,’’ offered 
Bob. 

‘And I'll help,’’ 
agreed Becky. 

‘And I’ll_ help, 
too,’’? promised Peter 
Sanders, ‘‘though it’d 
be a heap sight safer 
to hide my talent under 
a bushel. ’’ 

So, with much help 
from the merry- 
hearted children, Peter 
Sanders made the 
birthday cake. When 
the cake was done, it 
looked to the children 
like any ordinary 
round layer cake, 
except that it was much larger; it had been 
baked in the bottoms of four milk pans. But 
when Peter began to decorate the cake, it 
seemed to Becky as if a fairy tale had come 
to life before her wondering eyes. He worked 
magic into the frosting; with his deft fingers 
he fashioned on the level top of the cake a 
cirele of little cups to hold the candles, and 
he put one little cup on the centre of the 
cake. Then he made tiny pink roses and 
green leaves, which he arranged round the 
candle holders. Even Bob was speechless with 
delight as he watched those wonderful decora- 
tions grow. 

‘‘When it all hardens we’ll put in the 
candles,’’ said Mr. Sanders. 

Becky stared at him and stared hard at the 
cake; it was hard for her to believe her own 
eyes. 

Then began a wondrous transformation scene 
round the sides of the cake; pure white 
Cupids joined hands round the circle, against 
a background of delicate pink. Becky more 
than half expected to see the little figures 
spread their wings and fly away. Finally the 
candles were put in place, and when Julie 
and her mother returned, they found await- 
ing them on the dining table the most mar- 
velous cake ever seen in their corner of the 
world. 

Mrs. Henderson was en a moment; then 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

‘*Mr. Sanders,’’ said she, ‘‘we found your 
baby beyond our help—no, no, no! I don’t 
mean that; he is all right now, and sleeping 
comfortably. I mean that we telephoned to 
town for a doctor, and he came in time to save 
little Georgie. We also sent for a trained 
nurse, at our own expense of course, and she 
will stay for a few days. Mr. Sanders, I 
never saw such a cake! We don’t know how 
to thank you!’’ 

‘“The thankfulness, Mis’ Henderson, ’’ Peter 
replied, ‘‘is felt by me most about little Georgie 
—but—don’t mention the cake!’’ 

However, Mrs. Henderson, her son John and 
his attractive wife, the children, and all the 
neighbors did mention the cake to such effect 
that Mrs. Peter Sanders, surprised and de- 
lighted, in time opened a baker’s shop. And 
thereafter the old milldam in the shadow of 
the tall pines served much less frequently as 
a comfortable resting place for a patient fisher- 
man and his little tow-headed companion. 





THE FROSTING. 























ND now for three days, both 
sides prepared for a new 
contest. The Americans 

went to work again with their 
; shovels and picks; they deepened 
and widened the trench, and 
strengthened and ‘raised the 
earthworks behind it. And when the darkness 
of night put an end to that work, they shoul- 
dered their rifles and sallied forth in small 
companies for a few hours’ ‘‘fun,’’ as they 
called it, before retiring; and hard it went 
during those nights with the foreign outposts 
and sentinels. 

The British themselves were unceasing in 
their labors. But whenever they tried to raise 
redoubts and batteries at points of vantage, the 
watchful Baratarians and Regulars would 
turn on them their great twenty -four- or 
thirty-two-pounder ; and during the day they 
would demolish what the British had put up 
during the night. 

On the last day of the year, a redoubt that 
had been placed near the woods and that had 
escaped Jackson’s gunners opened a hot fire 
on the American lines; and under cover of it, 
parties of British made a careful 
reconnaissance and observed the posi- 
tion of the American batteries. Show- 
ers of grape and round shot were 
soon falling hotly round them ; but the 
British paid no more attention to them 
than if they had been showers of rain. 

During the day spying negroes and 
fishermen sent word to General Jack- 
son that the greatest guns they had 
ever seen had been brought from the 
fleet and were being dragged through 
the woods to the British camp. Dur- 
ing the night scouts reported that the 
whole British army had moved for- 
ward to within five hundred yards of 
the lines. The American sentinels 
could distinctly hear the sound of 
hammering and of a great number 
of men using spades and picks. 

Never had Americans passed a New 
Year’s eve of more solemn import to 
themselves and to their country. No 
soldier went to sleep that night with- 
out making sure that his gun was 
ready, and many a man prayed God 
to take his life if need be, but to let 
him make a good fight for his coun- 
try. The fierce Baratarians, who 
had stained the blue waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico with deeds of evil 
daring, were quiet and orderly, and 





Dominique You himself stood watch all night | 


in front of his gun and saw to it that the fuses 
were kept burning. 

When New Year’s Day came, the fog was 
so thick that the Americans could not see 
twenty yards in front of their line. They 
waited for the expected bombardment, but not 
a sound came to them through that thick white 
curtain. Then, with careless good humor, 
they began to celebrate the day in their own 
fashion. . They decided to hold a great parade; 
the soldiers shaved, washed their faces, and 
gayly put on clean clothes. The military 
bands began to play their loudest and gayest 
tunes. The regimental colors were unfurled, 
and from the top of its tall staff the great 
national banner grandly spread out its folds 
above it all. Officers rode along the lines on 
their finely groomed horses; and citizens on 
horseback and in carriages began to pour in 
from New Orleans with good wishes and good 
cheer for all. It was a real New Year’s scene. 

All the while, a few hundred yards away 
through the fog, in three formidable redoubts, 
which they had thrown up during the night, 


stood the picked gunners of the British fleet | 


behind the famous guns of Nelson’s ships— 
guns that had won the great victories of the 
Nile, Copenhagen, and Trafalgar. Two hun- 
dred yards behind them, drawn up in battle 
array, stood the infantry. 

As the fog slowly rolled up, and revealed 

the American camp to the British gunners, 
they hurled the thunderbolts of thirty great 
cannon upon it, and filled the sky with blazing 
rockets. For one moment the festive Americans 
stood in stunned surprise; then each man 
rushed for his place in the line. 
; Jackson, with his staff, was taking breakfast 
in his headquarters when the tornado of 
rockets, balls, and shells broke over the house, 
crashing through the roof and walls, scattering 
bricks, splinters, and plaster in all directions. 
The general ran to the lines. He found his 
gunners standing ready, with matches lighted, 
waiting for the smoke to rise, so that they 
could see the position of the British batteries. 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed. ‘All are at your 
posts ; we will soon return their compliments !?’ 

Amid the downpour of shot and shell, he 
walked down the line with his aides, stopping 
to inspect each battery. The men gave him 
three cheers ; he waved his cap to them, and 
pointing to the rockets falling round, he said, 
‘Don’t mind these; they are only toys to 
amuse children. ’? 

Then for an instant the curtain of smoke lifted 
‘rom the redoubts, and the American guns 
opened fire. The twelve-pounders sent volley 
after volley with incredible rapidity ; then the 
Baratarians’ great twenty-four-pounder got 
‘nto action; and the huge thirty-two-pounder 
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of the Regulars made the earth tremble under | 
its reverberations. 
Carolina, now fighting behind the intrench- | 
ments, worked their guns as they had never | 


him lay his aides, asleep on the floor. When 


‘*Hurry back,’’ he said, ‘‘and say to your | 
general that he is mistaken. The main attack | 





19 Sess 


if they reached the earthworks, there was no 
way of mounting them. 

General Pakenham, riding up and hearing 
the murmur, ordered the delinquent regiment 
to return and fetch the fasecines and ladders; 
but the column could not stand waiting in the 
terrible fire now pouring upon them, and so 
forward they went again, gallantly cheering. 

All the batteries in the American line, 


The hardy tars of the the messenger asked for new troops, he rose. including the battery on the other side of the 


river, were by this time firing full into the 
scarlet column, which shook and rocked like a 


worked them from the deck of their ship. | will be made on this side; and I have no men | ship in a stormy sea, but which still came on. 


The fierce Dominique You, perched upon the | 
very edge of his parapet, in the thickest storm | 
of shot and shell, shouted to his buccaneers to 
fire faster! faster! and to cram their pieces 
to the mouth with grape and canister. From 
over the river came the mighty discharges | 
from Commodore Patterson’s battery. 


to spare. He must maintain his position at | 
all hazards.’’ Then, looking at his watch and | 
seeing that it was after one o’clock, he called 


slept long enough! Get up. The enemy will 
be upon us in a few moments. ’’ 
But accidents and obstacles, or as General | 


‘*Stand to your guns!’’ called Jackson along 
the line. 


‘*Pon’t waste your ammunition! See that 


|to his sleeping aides, ‘‘Gentlemen, we have | every shot tells!’’ cried the officers. 


‘*Give it to them, boys! Let us finish the 
business to-day !’’ shouted the men. 
As the red column came into rifle range of 


The American embankment was rent and | Jackson always devoutly maintained, divine | the four Jines of sharpshooters, ‘‘Fire! Fire!’’ 


crushed in places. The cotton bales that had | 
been used in one part of them took fire, and | 
had to be thrown into the ditch, whence they | 
sent up a thick smoke that blinded the gunners | 
behind them. British shells struck many | 


Providence moved by the prayers of the) 
women of New Orleans, prevented the British 
from carrying out their plans. The sides of 
the freshly cut canal, through which they were | 
trying to drag their boats from Lake Borgne, 





THE BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS, JANUARY 8, 1815.—FROM A SKETCH BY MAJOR LATOUR, 
JACKSON'S CHIEF ENGINEER. 


AMERICAN ARMY.—1. General Jackson and his staff; 
5. Redoubt on the bank of the river; 6. Captain Domini A 
9. General Garrigue Flauzac; 10. Lieutenant Spotts; 11, 12. Divisions of Generals Carroll 
General Coffee ; 14, 15. Line of intrenchments ; 16. Macarté’s, Jackson’s headquarters ; 17. Rodriguez’s house. BRITISH ARMY.— 
A, B. The British army in two columns; C. The right column making the principal attack, under Pakenham ; E, F. Left column ; 
I. Battery ; M. Ruins of Chalmette’s buildings. 
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Major Plauché; 3. Captain Humphrey; 4. Beale’s riflemen ; 
You; 7. Li ts Crawley and Ross; 8. Colonel Perry; 





American guns ; the Baratarians’ great twenty- 
four-pounder lost its carriage; and the huge 
thirty -two- pounder was crippled. As two 
eaissons of powder blew up with a tremendous 
roar, a cheer of triumph rose from the British. 
But the Americans answered with a louder 
cheer, and sent their shot and shell faster and 
more furiously. 

At the end of an hour and a quarter the 
British fire began to slacken. The Americans 
strove in vain to pierce the heavy smoke that | 
now hid the field, to see why the British had | 
stopped firing. They kept up their own fire 
until about noon, when they had to pause, in 
order to allow their guns to cool. Then the 
black curtain of smoke rolled up before them, 
and disclosed the redoubts of the British lying 
in fragments, with the great guns overturned 
and dismantled. Men were running to the 
rear; the infantry reserve had withdrawn from 
sight. The Americans did not rest until the 
British redoubts were level with the earth and | 
every red uniform had disappeared. 

Foiled once more by the Americans, the 
British commander, all the more determined, 
prepared te make a fresh attack. But Jackson, 
reading the English design from the activity in 
their camp, once more braced himself to meet 
the onslaught. He sent messengers for rein- 
forcements. The soldiers repaired the damage 
done to the earthworks and strengthened them 
again, particularly toward the swamp, where 
they were still frail and in many places so low 
that the men had to stoop in order to sight 
their guns. The eight batteries were again put 
into their best condition. But the total force 
of the American artillery was only twenty-five 
pieces ; and Jackson could count only four thou- 
sand men to oppose the British ten thousand ! 

On January 6th some prisoners confirmed 
what Jackson already suspected—that an 
attack was to be made on both sides of the 
river at once. On the other side there was 
only Patterson’s battery, and a weak line of 
intrenchments, very feebly manned: 

There was no rest in the American lines 
during the day and night of the 7th; the men 
sat up all night, cleaning their guns and making 
cartridges. The sentinels walked their rounds 
more than usually alert. 

On the other side of the river, Commodore 
Patterson and an aide crept up to a place} 
where they could hear the British dragging 
boats into the water. By the light of the 
camp fires they could see a long line of soldiers 
drawn up on the levee. Patterson at once 
sent a message to Jackson saying that the 
British were preparing to make a formidable 
attack against the line on that side of the 
river, and asking for reinforcements. 

Jackson was lying on a sofa, taking a mo- 
ment’s rest after the labors of the day; round | 








ou; 


caved in, and turned the shallow water into | 
thick mud. Then an unexpected fall in the | 
river kept them from launching more than a | 
fourth of the boats. At three o’clock in the | 
morning, the time when, according to their | 
orders, the English troops should have been on 

the opposite bank surprising the Americans, 

they were just starting across the river. 

Only one-half of the British force could | 
crowd into the boats that at last pushed off | 
from the bank. They expected to land at a 
point directly opposite, but the current of the 
Mississippi, although apparently sluggish, was 
running five miles an hour, and carried them 
a mile and a half below the point of attack. 

Meanwhile, the rest of the army marched 
within four hundred yards of the American 
line and waited for the guns on the other side 
of the river, which were to be the signal for 
their attack. They waited in vain. Not a 
shot came to their ears over the broad, silent 
Mississippi. They could see nothing, for river | 
and earth lay hidden under an impenetrable 
cloud of mist. | 

At last the mist began to break, and as the 
heavens grew brighter they saw ahead of 
them the long dark line of the American earth- 
works and, high up in the sky, the American 
flag proudly unfolding to the morning breeze. 
Waiting no longer, the British commander 
ordered the signal to be made for the attack. 

The Americans had been waiting no less 
anxiously and impatiently; every man was 
trying to penetrate the mist for a glimpse of 
the enemy. And while they waited, the 
bands all along the line played ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle,’’ the ‘‘Marseillaise,’’ and every tune 
they knew to fire the heart. Through the 
fleecy white mist at last a gunner made out a 
faint red line stretching across the plain, and 
his heavy gun instantly rolled out its murder- 
ous discharge. Before the other guns could 
follow, the thin red line disappeared, but in a 
moment it formed again in two thick columns. 
One of them marched across the field toward 
the woods, in order to pass round the redoubt. 

According to their commander’s orders, a 
regiment had been detailed to stack arms at the 
redoubt, and to pack the ladders and fascines 
there and bear them forward for the assault. 
But the ill luck that had dogged the British 
through their campaign again followed them 
here. The regiment detailed for the duty did 
not perform it, but passed the redoubt with 
the rest of the column. 

The men were advancing gallantly in steady, 
compact order when the guns of the American 
batteries began to play upon them, striking 
them with deadly havoe; but still the mag- 
nificent column advanced. Then a whisper 
passed among the men that the fascines and 
ladders had not been brought, and that even | 





and Adair, and, farther to the left, of 


rang the order. The front men fired and fell 


| back to load; the line behind stepped into their 


places. Thus they kept up a continuous fire. 
There were only fifteen hundred men, but they 


; Shot for ten times their number; and their 


deadly fire swept over the field like a 
seythe. But still the British column 
advanced. At last, however, that ter- 
rible storm of shot and bullet began 
to tell. No column could have endured 
it. The British troops wavered and 
shrank ; but the gallant officers threw 
themselves into the front, and firing 
the men by the example of their own 
daring, led them still forward. 

‘*Where are the ladders? ‘The fas- 
eines?’? the men called out to their 
officers. 

‘*Here they are,’’ was the answer. 

And here indeed they were, with 
Pakenham himself rallying and lead- 
ing the regiment that had been sent 
back for them. . The wavering column 
solidified once more round him, and 
now he led them on. His right arm 
was struck by a ball; his horse was 
killed. He mounted the horse of an 
aide, and still pressed forward. The 
reserve column wheeled into line; 
and over the field came striding the 
gallant Highlanders, nine hundred 
strong, in a solid front of a hun-.. 
dred men, with their guns glittering 
in the sunlight. 

‘* Hurrah, brave Highlanders !’’ 
cried Pakenham, waving his cap with 
his left hand. 

At that instant a terrible crash of cannon 
broke over the field. Pakenham’s horse fell, 
and the general rolled into the arms of an 
officer. Another shot struck him; he was 
borne to the rear, and in a few moments died 
under the shade of a great oak. The general 
next in command fell also, mortally wounded. 

Onward pressed the Highlanders, rushing 
into the destruction before them. Of their 
nine hundred men and twenty-five officers, 
only one hundred and thirty men and nine 
officers survived the charge! 

On the right of the American lines, a consid- 
erable number of the British climbed over the 
top of the breastworks, and drove the Ameri- 
cans before them out of their redoubt; but the 
Americans soon rallied and drove them back 
again. Another detachment of British tried 
to advance outside the levee, which protected 
them from the American batteries in the lines. 
But the batteries on the other side of the river, 
firing upon them, strewed the river bank with 
men, dead or wounded. Some brave officers 
reached the embankment and climbed to the 
top of it, with a ‘‘Hurrah, boys, the day is 
ours!’? But with the words came the crack 
of the American rifles; their dead bodies rolled 
into the ditch below ; their column was driven 
back in disorder. 

By eight o’clock all was over, and the 
American cannon swept a field that was bare 
of living foes. But as the cloud of smoke 
arose from the parapet and revealed the field 
beyond, the cheers of the Americans died away 
in exclamations of pity and sorrow, for upon 
the earth lay stretched the gallant red column! 

As the British column had come up the high- 
road, one of their buglers, a small boy of four- 
teen, had climbed a tree within two hundred 
yards of the American lines; there, straddling 
a limb, he blew the ‘‘charge’’ with might and 
main. The cannon balls and bullets fell thick 
round him; but he sat in his tree and blew 
his bugle, and all through the din and uproar 
of battle his blast could still be heard; even 
when his column had retreated and the day 
was lost to his flag, he still blew the ‘‘charge. ’’ 
An American soldier made a dash from the 
lines and brought the little fellow into camp. 
At first the boy could not tell where he was, 
for the enthusiastic Americans hugged him 
and patted him on the shoulder and showered 
kindness of all kinds upon him. 

After the battle was over, Jackson walked 
down the lines, and the Americans for the first 
time turned their backs on the British, and 
cheered him wildly. A messenger went gal- 
loping through the streets of New Orleans, 
shouting, ‘‘Victory! Victory!’’ and bearing 
Jackson’s request that all carriages and carts be 
sent at once to carry the wounded to the city. 

In that day of fighting the English had lost 
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2,600 men, including those killed, wounded, 
and captured. On the American side there had 
been eight men killed and thirteen wounded. 
In all the history of human warfare there is 
no parallel to this disparity in loss. 

Ten days later the Americans, waiting in 


Ww7 


of the Napoleonic wars looked through the 
| telescope. ‘*They are gone!’’ he said, and 
pointed to a crow flying almost upon a sentinel. 
The guard was a stuffed figure. The British 
had deserted their camp the night before. 
But Jackson did not relax his vigilance; he 


their camp for another move on the part of | maintained martial law in New Orleans, and 
the British, heard that the enemy had re-| made every preparation for a return of the 


treated. 
window of his headquarters, turned his tele- 
seope upon the camp. 
always looked; the same huts were there, the | 
same flags flying, the sentinels were posted as 
usual. His aides could see no difference in 
the appearance of the camp. At last a veteran 


General Jackson, from the dormer | 


It looked as it had| 


British. .A few weeks later, however, news 
|came that peace had been declared between 
the two countries; and Jackson, who had 
become a national hero through his wonderful 
defense of Louisiana, returned to his humble 
| home in the Tennessee forest. 

THE END. 


LOTTA-EMBURY'S: CAREER 
- By EliaW Peattie = 
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UDOLPH!’? 


Chapter Six 





gasped Lotta. 
That young 
man sprang forward and held out his hand, 
then hesitated and looked at her in surprise. 

‘‘Why, Lotta, aren’t you glad to see me?’’ 

‘Of course Iam. Wouldn’t I always be? 
When did you come?’’ 

‘*T Jeft last night—got here some time before 
dawn. I thought perhaps you’d be leaving 
early, and so I came round at once.’’ 

“Ts Polly with you now?’’ 

‘‘T’m alone. I came up to get a new camp- 
ing outfit. We Wideners are such vagabonds | 
that we’ve completely worn out our old stuff. | 
I’m going to get the neatest outfit to be found 
in the city. But first of all, I’ve come to see if 
you’ll not change your mind and come with us. 
I’m sure we could get your mother to say yes 
if she thought you really wanted to go. Your 
musie¢ will be here when you come back.’’ 

Lotta gave a little gasp. 

‘*What is it?’’? asked Rudolph. 

‘*There’s no music at all, Rudolph! There 
never has been. Oh, I can’t have you making 
any mistakes about me—I just can’t!’’ 

‘*You’ve got me guessing,’’ said Rudolph, 
bluntly. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ 

‘*T’m studying stenography and bookkeep- 
ing, that’s what I mean, and I’m not doing it 
from choice, but because Herr Kahlke told me 
I never had been and never would be a musi- 
cian. And he was quite right. I realize it 
myself now.’’ 

‘Then why in the name of goodness didn’t 
you turn right round and come back home ?’’ 

‘¢ After the people had given me a farewell 
party and I’d made a last appearance ?’’ 

The boy stood before her knitting his brows. 

‘*Oh, I say, it is tough, isn’tit? But haven’t 
you made a mess of it by doing as you have— 
won’t it be harder to explain by and by than 
it would have been at first? And haven’t you 
given the impression —’’ 

He paused. He could not accuse of deceit 
this girl with the frank eyes and the kind 
face, so full of sympathy and earnestness. 

Lotta made no reply. It was against her 


nature to say, ‘‘Aunt Cathy forced me to do | 


it.’ So she faced him and said nothing. 

‘*There’s something you haven’t told me,’’ 
Rudolph said. 

‘*T’ve told you enough, Rudolph. And I 
must be getting to school now.’’ 

‘*1?li walk with you if I may. But, Lotta, 
what is the sense of your slaving here all 
through the hot summer learning stenography 
and bookkeeping? It isn’t as if you had to 
earn your own living. There’s more reason 
than ever why you should come with us.’’ 

‘* 'There’s more reason than ever why I 


should make a success of the thing I’ve under- | 
‘*You needn’t | 
think that because I’ve made a failure of one | 


taken, ’’ Lotta retorted fiercely. 


thing that I’m going to flunk in everything I 
try. No, I’m going to make a success as a 
stenographer. I’m going to read, and study, 
and live, and by the time I’m ready to go to 
work I shall be able to take literary dictation, 
as well as business letters. 
private secretary to some interesting or famous 
person. You say I don’t have to work, but| 
really Ido. I want to be independent. Girls | 
can’t do as they used to. They would be| 
ashamed nowadays to sit round waiting for | 
some one to feed them.’’ 
Rudolph flushed hotly. 

sitting round of that sort! 
empty without you! Why, your Aunt Cathy 
is simply pining away! She hasn’t been her- 


‘‘You’d do a lot of | 


self at all since you left—just keeps to herself.| 


and doesn’t want to talk with anyone —’’ 
As he spoke them, the words seemed to 
strike him with a new meaning. 


‘* Lotta Embury, she was the one who) 


couldn’t get the courage to tell! That’s what’s 
the matter with her. 
little honest Aunt Cathy !’’ 
His tone was tender. 
understood. Lotta turned to him, with her 
eyes swimming in tears. 
**Q Rudolph !’’ she cried. 
forget that of you! 
stand her! 
believe it’s 
little secret. 


‘*T’]l never, never 
To think you could under- | 


You know how honest she is. I | 
devouring her—this poor, shabby 


Maybe I shall be | 


She’s living a lie—poor | 


By some miracle he | 


found out! Now you'll 
help me think what to 
do. I don’t want to go 
| back on Aunt Cathy, but I’m anhappy with this 
deceit between me and father and mother —’’ 

‘*What? Don’t they know?’’ 

‘*No one knows—except May Blossom, my 
friend here in the city.’’ 

‘“‘You aren’t going to get friends you like 
any better than your Maitland friends, are 
you? Better than—than Polly and me?’’ 

‘Stupid! Of course I won’t. 
How Polly would laugh at you! 
She knows 1’ll always like you 
| —Polly and you—best.’’ 

‘*T wonder! What other 
friends have you?’’ 

Lotta laughed lightly. 
‘*You’re not inquisitive at all, 
are you? Why, I have Herr 
Kahlke, and Frau Kahlke, and 
their son Reinhold. ’’ 

‘*But how does it come that 
you are friends with them 
when —’’ 

‘*When I turned out to be such 
a stupid in the matter of the 
music? Oh, they don’t mind. 
They know musicians aren’t 
the only interesting people in 
the world. ’’ 

‘* But they must meet so 
many young girls. Do they 
make friends of them all?’’ 

Lotta frowned a _ little. 
‘*Please don’t be so surprised 
because they like me, Rudolph. 
They saw I needed friends, 
perhaps. ’” 

But the bewildered look did 
not quite leave Rudolph’s face. 

‘*May I call for you at 
noon?’’ he asked. ‘‘Will you 
go out with me to luncheon?’’ 

‘*T don’t go out to luncheon. 
| See, I carry my luncheon in 
| this little box. Auntie didn’t 
| wish me to go out to the res- 
taurants. ’’ 
| Rudolph let out a hearty 
| laugh. 

‘‘What a queer mouse you 
are, Lotta! But your aunt 
certainly didn’t mean to in- 
clude your old Maitland friends. 
T’ll be there at twelve — un- 
less you’d really rather not.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’d love to, of course, and I suppose 
it wouldn’t matter this once, would it?’’ 

So Lotta agreed and went back to her work, 
although it was hard to keep her mind on it. 

Rudolph’s familiar face and voice had at 
once comforted and distressed her. Homesick- 
ness rolled over her in waves. She could see 
the familiar houses of Maitland, the shaded 
streets, the churches with their modest spires. 
| The scent of the gardens and the sound of 
the creek came back to her. Polly Widener 
| had been obliged to supply Lotta with imagi- 
nation more than once in their friendship, and 

Lotta knew it. Yet was not this imagination 
—this power to see the things invisible? 

‘‘But it’s because I love these things,’’ 
Lotta decided. 

All her life she was to find that true. Wher- 
| ever her heart was concerned, there she had 

imagination. She saw the world through her 








—to set the right value upon many things. 
Yet the qualities that brought Polly Widener 


her dreams and May Blossom her vivacity and | 


Reinhold his power, she did not have. 
| She tried to tell Rudolph something of this 
while they sat at luncheon together. 

‘*T don’t think of myself as a failure,’’ she 
explained. ‘‘I simply won’t think of myself 
| that way. I believe in being just to your- 
self as well as to other people, don’t you?’’ 
| ‘Don’t think about it at all, Lotta. You’re 
| all right, of course you are.’’ 
| ‘*But I must think about my life, Rudolph. 

It’s taken a curious turn—been swept out of 
its channel the way the Missouri is sometimes. 
To think over a thing isn’t to worry about it.’’ 


“WE SHOULD BE FRIENDS,” 


what I think.- You need to come on our 
camping trip with us. I feel sure of that.’’ 
Lotta leaned back in her chair and looked at 
him with a discouraged air. He seemed dense 
—unable to understand. She hated to admit 


always slow to understand ? 

Just at that moment Reinhold Kahlke 
entered the restaurant, carrying his violin. 
His face looked sadder and paler than usual. 
He walked very rapidly, and Lotta was aston- 
ished to see him join the group of musicians 
who provided the music during the noon meal. 
She had been watching these people and think- 
ing how little she would like to play in such 
a place. She could not imagine that the 
musicians enjoyed it; nor would she have sup- 
posed that Herr Kahlke would consent to let | 
his son do sucha thing. She saw the musicians | 
give him a warm greeting, and then stand aside 
to allow him to go to the front of the dais. It 
was evident that he was to play a solo. Sev- 
eral of the patrons of the place recognized him, 
and applauded. Conversation was hushed. 
There was a prelude on the piano, and then 
Reinhold began to play the reckless interlude 
that follows the third act of ‘‘The Jewels of 
the Madonna. ’’ 

Rudolph listened restlessly. 

‘*T don’t like that music,’’ he said when the 
number was finished. ‘‘It gives me a wild, 
dare-devil feeling. And what a queer-looking 
duck that is who played it!’’ 

Lotta flushed. ‘‘That’s Reinhold Kahlke. 
That’s Herr Kahlke’s son,’’ she explained. 








DRAWN BY FLORENCE E STORER 


‘*Why didn’t you say so at first? If that had 
been my friend I’d have spoken right ont.’’ 

‘*So would I,’’ said Lotta, stoutly, ‘‘if you 
hadn’t been —’’ 

‘*Been what?’’ 

‘“‘Oh, I don’t know—strange. ’’ 

‘*Tt’s you that are strange. Back at Maitland 
I used to know just what you would say and 
| do. Now you are different. How could you 
| manage to change in so short a time?’’ 

Lotta did not answer. She knew that she 
had changed. She knew that she had been 
dull back in Maitland. Rudolph was quite 
right—anyone could have counted on what she 
would say and do next. But since she had 
left there she had learned something of sorrow 
and disappointment; she had found out that 
even a person who means always to do right 
may seem to be a wrongdoer. She had made 
| new friends; the Kahlkes and May Blossom 








And your home is | sympathies, and her clear, sensible niind was | and her many new acquaintances at the Anna 
able—quite apart from the matter of sympathy | 


Louisa Home and at the school had, perhaps, 
| given her a sort of education. 

| ‘*I’m not ashamed of Reinhold Kahlke, you 
may be sure,’’ she said. ‘‘Far from it. I was 
only afraid you wouldn’t like him, Rudolph. ’’ 

‘*What makes him play in a place like this?’’ 
asked Rudolph. ‘‘I thought your friends 
were such great musicians. ’’ 

Reinhold was playing again, and Lotta 
turned away without answering. She had 
never known Rudolph to be so disagreeable, 
and it was with difficulty that she kept her 
tears back. She sat silent until Reinhold had 
finished, and then, rising suddenly, she has- 
tened forward toward the little dais on which 
he had stood. He saw her, and came down 
to meet her, holding out his hand. Lotta was 





Oh, how glad I am that you; ‘‘You’re growing too serious, Lotta, that’s | oblivious to the people watching her. She had 


that she was disappointed in him. Were boys’ 


SAID REINHOLD. 
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no idea that she was doing an unusual thing. 
She wished to speak to him, and she took the 
simplest way of doing it. 

**Come,’’ she said. ‘‘I have a friend here 
from home. You must meet him.’’ 

She was determined not to be governed by 
Rudolph’s ill nature. 

Rudolph rose as they joined him, and when 
Lotta had introduced Reinhold, the two young 
men shook hands, 

‘*We are both Germans, by descent at least, ’’ 
said Reinhold; ‘‘we should be friends.’’ 

‘*T never think of myself as a German,’’ 
Rudolph replied, curtly. 

Reinhold shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘It does 
not matter how you think of yourself; you 
bear the stamp of Germany in your face. But 
I don’t blame you for being loyal to America. 
It is a land I greatly love.’’ 

‘*Won’t you sit down and have luncheon 
with us?’’ asked Rudolph, forcing himself to 
be polite. 

‘Thank you, I should be glad to, but I lack 
the time. I play again in a few minutes.’’ 

A curious look crossed his face — Lotta 
thought that it was a look of pain. 

‘*Do you enjoy playing in—in restaurants ?’’ 
asked Rudolph, bluntly. 

The crippled boy looked at the other for a 
moment in silence. 

‘“*No,’’ he said, finally—and Lotta did not 
know that his voice could be so deep. ‘‘I do 
not enjoy it. I—I suffer—horribly.’’ 

Rudolph, suddenly ashamed, was silent. 

‘*You wonder why, then, I do it? I must 
tell Miss Embury that my par- 
ents do not know I am here. 
They would forbid it. I’’—he 
hesitated and his voice quivered 
—‘‘I am here to expose myself 
to the very thing from which 
my good parents have protected 
me from the day I became a 
cripple. Iam here to learn to 
—to endure. I want to be able 
to have the people look at me, 
to know they are pitying me for 
my miserable appearance, and 
still to beable to play. In time 
I wish to play my best at such 
moments, because I am suffer- 
ing. Do you understand ?’’ 

His dark eyes glowed, his pale 
face grew more luminously pale. 

‘*But do you need to do it?’’ 
asked Lotta. “‘Is it necessary ?”’ 

‘*Yes, it is necessary. It is 
necessary because I mean to 
play as well as my father—yes, 
better, better. I mean to con- 
sole myself for all I lack by 
possessing something that 
others do not have.’’ 

Lotta turned her eyes almost 
timidly to Rudolph. Would he 
dare to frown at this? 

‘*That’s sportsmanlike, ’’ said 
Rudolph. He held out his 
hand, and as Reinhold grasped 
it, continued, ‘‘You’ll do what 
you set out to do, I feel sure of 
1 ae 

‘“‘Oh, I must get back to 
school,’? said Lotta, with a 
sigh. ‘‘I wish I could hear 
you play again, Mr. Kahlke.’’ 

**Do not call me that. Let 
me be the friend to you two. I 
have no friends of my own age. 
Perhaps you think I am much 
older than you, but I am not 
—only a little older. It is my trouble that 
makes my face look old. Call me Reinhold, 
please. It will give me happiness. ’’ 

‘*Let me see you again,’’ said Rudolph. 
‘*T shall be here only a day or two. Can it be 
to-night ?’’ 

‘*We will go to a roof garden—that will be 
good. My father and mother will go with us. 
Then Miss —’’ 

‘*Lotta, you mean,’’ said the girl. 

‘Then Lotta will join us.’’ 

They parted on that, and Lotta and Rudolph 
left the restaurant before Reinhold had begun 
to play his concluding pieces. 

‘*He has pluck,’’ said Rudolph. 
I could like that fellow.’’ 

‘*You didn’t look as if you were going to at 
first.’’ 

“Oh, that’s my—my ill nature. You don’t 
quite know me, Lotta. ’’ 

She left him at the school, but he was await- 
ing her when she came out in the afternoon, 
and he walked home with her. As Lotta had 
anticipated, there were messages for them from 
the Kahlkes. They were to dine on the roof 
garden ‘‘by lantern light’’ and afterward go 
to a summer garden for music. 

‘*Tt’s different from Maitland, isn’t it?’’ 
said Lotta, happily, as she excused herself and 
ran to make ready for her evening of pleasure. 
She came down quickly, looking very charming 
in her light blue frock, and almost dancing in 
her eagerness to be on her way. Rudolph 
was still puzzled. He could not make out what 
had caused the change in her. 

‘*‘When you have friends here, my dear 
child,’’ said Frau Kahlke to her as she helped 
Lotta to take off her hat, ‘‘you must let me 
know. You have the innocent country ways, 
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and I love you for them. But you must not | ever see meagain.’? She was so unhappy over | he had really quarreled with Lotta. He could | it’ll be the last to go. That means we’ll have 


go to restaurants alone with young men.’’ 

‘‘Oh, the people from home are different !’’ 

‘*Permit me to be the judge of the proprie- 
ties,” said Frau Kahlke. ‘‘You have a simple 
and genial way, and you will make many 
friends. You must therefore accept the stand- 
ards of the world. Remember, I have no 
daughter. Cannot you use me as an under- 
study for your good mother?’’ 

With a swift gesture Lotta put her cheek 
against that of the kind woman. 

‘‘]’m an untaught barbarian,’’ she sighed. 
‘+Please be patient with me. I’ll do whatever 
you say—really I will.’’ 

‘Oh, my dear,’’ cried Frau Kahlke, ‘‘you 


are a treasure! An old head on such young | timber supports of the ground floor, had turned | room* was locked, but he threw his weight 


shoulders would be a pity.’’ 

The evening passed happily. 
was beautiful. Balmy air blew 
from the lake and the stars were 
golden. The Kahlkes and their 
guests ate on the housetop by 
lantern light, and afterward sat 
in a leafy garden and listened 
to music. The young people 
talked together. Herr Kahlke 
and his wife looked on with 
satisfaction. 

‘‘Ah,’’? said Herr Kahlke to 
Lotta, ‘‘the friendships of my 
youth! I shall never forget 
them. I had one friend who 
walked with me the paths of 
the Black Forest. What secrets 
we told each other! I laid my 
soul bare to him. In this land 
you are not like that. You are 
too hard, too matter-of-fact. I 
have lamented that my poor 
Reinhold was not likely to have 
such pleasures. Yet to-night he 
seems happy with your friend, 
Miss Lotta.’? 

‘*T would do anything to make 
him happy!’’ said Lotta, ar- 
dently. But Reinhold’s father 
shook his head. 

‘*He must find his own hap- 
piness. It will depend on him 
whether he is a happy man.’’ 

Lotta wondered whether he 
dreamed of the inner life of this 
son at whom he was looking 
with the eyes of deep affection. 
Did he know of the ordeal 
through which he was compel- 
ling himself to pass day after 
day? She felt sure that he did 
not know anything about it. To 
be sure, Reinhold had mentioned 
meeting her in a restaurant, but 
he had left it to be inferred 
that he was lunching there. 

When, later, Rudolph took her home, she 
spoke of that, and shook her head over it. 

‘“‘There’s Reinhold getting into a tangle, 
too,’? she said. ‘‘I’m sure he’ll only bring 
trouble on himself. The only comfort I have 
when I think of the horrid mix-up I’m in is 
that I didn’t bring it on myself. ’’ 

‘*You can’t get out of it that way, Lotta,’’ 
said Rudolph. ‘‘Aunt Cathy is making it hard 
for you, I know, but after all, the thing for 
you to do is to come out and tell the truth. 
Never mind the consequences. Consequences 
area sortof bugaboo. People are always being 
afraid of them and then finding out that they 
aren’t so terrible, after all. I’m going to say 
now and here that I don’t intend to be a party 
to this silly secret of yours. When I go home 
I mean to tell the truth. I don’t say I’ll hurl 
it about like an anarchist’s bomb, but if any- 
one asks me about you I’m not going to lie.’’ 

‘*You’ll do just as you please, of course,’’ 
said Lotta, rather coldly. ‘‘I’d be the last 
one to ask you to tell any sort of lie for me. 
But I will say this: if you tell, you’ll put me 
in a very queer light. Don’t you think you’d 
better leave me to get out of my trouble in my 
own way? I can’t see why it should always 
be the people I think the most of who get me 
into the worst trouble. ’’ : 

‘‘Then, if I’m not to be allowed to tell the 
truth, I won’t go home at all. I’ll go straight 
to the woods and get the camp ready for the 
family. If I go back to Maitland, I’m sure to 
be blurting out the truth. ’’ 

A silence fell. They stood before the door of 
the Anna Louisa Home, with the light shining 
out on them. Lotta fumbled with her latch- 
key and wondered whether Rudolph thought 
that being truthful and direct was as easy as 
his manner indicated. 

_ ‘‘It’s a great pity the truth is so embarrass- 
ing,’’ he said. 

““O Rudolph,’”’ sighed Lotta, ‘‘I can’t de- 
pend on you any more! You seem to want to 
be on the opposite side. ”’ 

“‘I wonder why? Just think it over a while 
and see if you can find out.’? 

They did not shake hands. Lotta, with a 
feeling of aching loneliness, went up to her 
room. 

‘‘He’s right,’? she admitted to herself, bit- 
terly. ‘‘But how am I ever to straighten 
things out? I suppose he thinks I’m a con- 
temptible, cowardly girl. No doubt everyone 
back home will agree with him. I wish I 
could run away where no one I know would 





It was not Rudolph’s way to cry, but for long 
hours he lay awake. He wondered whether 





| in loose rubbish in the basement, had 
spread to right and left among the seasoned 


Sy W.T.Nichols ses 


| HE official investigation showed that the |a door that he was passing came sounds of a 
fire in the old Pioneer Hotel had started | shrill and terrified childish voice: 


but he was very sure that he was miserable. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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‘‘Grandpa, grandpa! Wake up, wake up!’’ 
Jim dropped his valise. The door of the 


her false position that she cried herself to sleep. | not remember that they had used angry words, | more time here than anywhere else. ’’ 


| 
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Jim sprang to a window, and again thrust 
out his head and shouted lustily. 

The shout was answered from below. A lad- 
der quickly rose, and its top touched the build- 
ing six or seven feet below the window ledge. 
Two firemen began to mount nimbly; but as 
they climbed, some one raised a ery of warning: 

‘*Look out! The cornice!’’ 

Jim gazed upward. Directly overhead a 


swaying mass seemed about to fall. The 
firemen were still pluckily mounting. 
**Can’t do it!’? Jim called to them. ‘‘Too 


big a drop for some of us! Heave me an axe 
—an axe, I tell you!’’ 


Down below they heard him. A third fire- 


| up the elevator shaft, rising swiftly to the roof, | against it once or twice, and finally it gave | man, carrying an axe, climbed after the other 


The night |and there had spread again so rapidly that | way. 
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JIM, WELL BRACED, LOWERED AWAY. 


when the engines arrived there was small 
chance to save the already blazing building. 

The report mentioned as a matter for con- 
gratulation that no lives had been lost. The 
fact that the firemen had rescued many of the 
guests and hotel employees was duly noted. 
Not much was said, however, of Jim Corry 
and the ‘‘old man’’ and the ‘‘little fellow,’’ 
who were not carried down the ladders by the 
firemen, but who saved themselves in their 
own fashion. 

Jim Corry afterward could not tell just what 
had awakened him. It may have been the 
hurried steps in the passage outside his door; 
it may have been the hoarse and muffled 
shouts; it may have been the clatter of hoofs 
and the rumble of wheels in the street below. 
He remembered vaguely hearing all those 
things; he remembered sitting up in bed, and 
rubbing his eyes, and wondering whether day 
in the city was always ushered in so noisily. 

Jim was making his first visit to the city, 
and he was a little afraid of betraying his 
ignorance of city ways. Therefore he did not 
rush to his door and hail the people who were 
hurrying along the corridor. Instead, he 
waited and listened; presently he decided that 
the hall was now deserted, but that the activity 
in the street was increasing. Suddenly a 
sharp coughing drowned the sound of voices. 
Almost at the same instant an odor he recog- 
nized came to his nostrils. 

‘*Smoke!’’? cried Jim, and leaped from his 
bed. He ran to his window and peered into 
the street far below. Down there something 
black and squat was shooting volleys of sparks 
straight into the air. Men in black helmets 
were hurrying about, carrying ladders, drag- 
ging lines of hose. The electric light at the 
corner showed other men in uniform forcing 
back a crowd of people that filled the street. 
A great, glistening jet of water rose from the 
depths and dashed against the wall at his 
right. 

‘*Fire! The hotel’s on fire!’’ Jim thought. 
He was startled but not afraid. He was nota 
man who loved danger, but he had a way of 
keeping his head in emergencies. 

He dressed hastily, took his valise from the 
closet and stepped into the hall. The lights 
in the passage burned in a thin haze that was 
like a rising fog. Jim began to cough. 

‘*Whew! Good place to get out of!’’ he 
said to himself. ‘Now for stairs or elevator— 
whichever’s nearest.’? He took three long 
strides and stopped. From the other side of 








In the room he could make out the | 
figure of a boy of ten or twelve | 
bending over the bed and tug- 
ging at a recumbent form. 
‘*Here, sonny, I’ll spell you 
on that job!’’? Jim cried. 
into your clothes—quick !’’ | 





sound sleeper. 


his feet, and shouted into his ear: | 
‘Fire! 

hands! 

and hustle!?’ 


grizzled, snatched at his trous- | 


stood. 


I’ll tend to him. You hurry!” | 

In less than a minute Jim was | 
in the hall again, gripping his | 
valise with one hand and hold- | 
ing the little fellow’s arm with 


the other. Behind them the old 
man, struggling into his coat, 
followed. 


The elevator well was a roar- 
ing funnel of flame, but near it 
was a flight of stairs, down 
which they plunged into smoke 
that grew denser every moment. 
At the first landing Jim, half 
carrying, half dragging the boy, 
left the stairway and groped his 
way toward the front of the 
house. That is where he lost 
his valise. The old man stum- 
bled after them. All three were 
breathing with difficulty. 

‘*Crawl!’? Jim gasped, as he 
dropped to his knees and groped 
his way along the floor. 

Near the floor the smoke was 
not quite so dense. Jim now made fairly 
rapid progress; the boy kept beside him; the 
old man toiled after them. The corridor turned 
to the right, and then to the left. They crept 
round the turns, and a faint patch of light 
appeared before them. 

‘*Front window—we’re getting there!’’ Jim 
panted. ‘‘Gained a story, anyway. We’ve 
come down from the fourth to the third.’’ 

He reached the window, and throwing it up, 
leaned out and filled his lungs with the fresh 
air; then he raised the boy to the open window. 
The old man crowded to a place beside them. 

There were more fiercely puffing engines in 
the street now, more streams of water crashing 
against the burning building. The crowd 
beyond the police lines had grown amazingly. 
More helmeted figures were grouped within the 
lines, and several ladders had been raised, but 
none near the front window that Jim and his 
companions had gained. 

Jim gave a shout, and leaned far over the 
sill. To his left—almost within reach—was 
the black skeleton of a fire escape. But even 
as he raised his cry, a long tongue of flame 
whipped from another window and curled 
round the metal ladder. 

‘*We can’t get down there!’’ groaned Jim. 
He drew back his head and put his lips close 
to the old man’s ear. ‘‘ Hottest fire that side 
—got to move the other way. Come on!’’ 
The door of the first room on the right was 
unlocked. Jim led his companions into the 
room and closed the door behind them. 

‘*Old house must be going like a haystack !’’ 
he said. ‘‘Less smoke here than anywhere 
else we’ve struck, though. And no sign of 
fire yet. If we can get a ladder —’’ 

There he broke off, and gazed in wonder at 
the old man. The room was faintly illumi- 
nated by the glow of the fire outside. With 
astonishment Jim saw the man pick up a chair, 
stride to the side of the room where a fireplace 
was built, and deal the wall a lusty blow. 
Then the old man turned, and crossing the 
room, gave the wall on that side a blow. 

‘*Fire walls!’ the old man cried. ‘‘Thought 
it likely when I noticed the thickness where 
the door’s set. Good and thick, both sides.’’ 

‘*Fire walls?’’ Jim repeated. ‘‘Walls that’ll 
stop the fire?’’ 

“Not stop it—slow it up. Three or four 
buildings were thrown together to make the 
hotel. Of course openings have been made,— 
doors and so on,—but the old solid divisions 


‘*Get | under! 


two; they passed the implement from hand to 
hand. The top man took careful aim, and 
threw it to Jim, who deftly caught the haft 
and clutched it tightly. 

‘*Now look out for yourselves! Get out from 
That cornice is coming down!’’ 
He had scarcely finished speaking when an 


He thrust the boy aside, and | ominous cracking came from overhead. The 
in another instant had roused the | firemen slid down the ladder barely in time 
He dragged the | to escape an avalanche of blazing wood and 
man out of bed, steadied him on | twisted metal. 


But Jim had not waited to see the cornice fall. 


Got to get out, all | He was in the middle of the room, tearing back 
Grab what you need/| the rug. Then with a mighty swing the axe 
| rose and fell, crashing through the floor boards. 
The man, who was gray and | Again it descended, biting deep into a rafter. 


The old man bent over the little fellow. 


ers, and then hesitating, peered ‘*There’s a man who knows how to chop,’’ 
about him eagerly. Jim under- | he said. 


‘*Watch him.’’ 
‘*Ought to know how—after two winters in 


‘**The little fellow’s all right. | the woods!’’ Jim grunted, and wielded the 


axe more desperately than ever. The hole 
through the floor and beams and ceiling of the 
room below grew rapidly in size. Jim dropped 
to his knees and peered through it. 

‘*Smoke’s as thick there as it is here,’’ he 
said. ‘‘But we’ll have gained another story. 
If your fire walls hold —’’ 

Jim leaped to his feet, snatched a sheet from 
the bed, twisted it into a rope, and put an end 
into the old man’s hands. ‘‘You first! Then 
I’ll lower the boy—you catch him!’’ 

‘*Right! And, friend, if things go wrong 
down there—why, I’ll thank you now for what 
you’ve done for the youngster and me.’’ 

With that he dropped to the floor, thrust his 
legs through the gap, and squeezed his body 
after them. Jim, well braced, lowered away 
on his rope until the pull slackened. Then he 
caught up the boy. 

‘*Your turn, sonny! Hold tight to the sheet, 
and grandpa’ll catch you. There you are!’’ 

The slender figure of the boy slipped easily 
through the opening. 

‘*Plucky kid as ever breathed,’’ Jim said to 
himself. “Never a whimper out of him.’ 
Then he called out loudly, ‘‘Look out below! 
I’m coming!’? He dropped his axe through 
the hole, and promptly followed it, landing 
uninjured on his feet. 

The air in the second-story room was some- 
what worse than it had been in the apartment 
above; and here, too, smoke was oozing through 
the crevices round the door. The old man was 
tugging at the carpet, but Jim stopped him. 

‘*No use! That road’d be too slow. You 
can hear the fire roaring both sides of us—it’s 
finding the cracks. This way!’’ 

He dashed to the window and threw it open. 
For an instant he faltered—but only for an 
instant. Flames were bursting from the win- 
dows at his right and his left and above him; 
it was as if he were standing under a huge 
arch of fire. The sidewalk below him was 
heaped with smoking wreckage. But already 
the firemen had seen him. They turned the 
streams of water on the blazing windows near- 
est him; an arch of spray seemed to form 
within the greater arch of flame. 

‘*Only a dozen feet more to go!’’ cried Jim. 
‘“*And we’ve got the sheet yet! No time to 
wait for a ladder! Same order—you first, and 
catch the boy! May scorch your legs, but —’’ 

The old man was already scrambling over 
the window ledge. What happened next Jim 
was never able to remember clearly. Every- 
thing went with a rush; there was only one 
delay, and that was when he paused a second 
to pat the little fellow’s shoulder. He remem- 
bered that distinctly ; he also remembered that 
when he began to lower the boy through the 
hissing flames the little fellow did not whimper. 
Otherwise, however, Jim’s mind retained only 
a confused impression of a dull, furnace-like 
roar, of the crash of streams of water against 
the walls, of a rush of helmeted men into the 
smoking débris into which he dropped, and of 
strong arms that caught him and bore him 
across the street. 

Then he was on the sidewalk opposite the 
hotel; and the old man was there, and so was 
the little fellow. Jim’s shoes were cracked 
and steaming, and one leg of his trousers was 
burned away to the knee. Firemen stood all 
round him, and he was gripping the little 
fellow’s shoulder, and the old man was pound- 
ing Jim’s back. And they were saved—all 
three were saved ! 

The old man spoke first: ‘‘ Thank heaven, we 
found a man who knew how to use an axe!”’ 

‘*Thank heaven, I found a man who knew 








were left. This’ll go with the rest, likely, but | fire walls!’’ said Jim. 
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THEIR FIGHTING FACES. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


T is a long, long way to the next chance to 
start the year right. 


A Patch of Silk on what you wear 
Calls most attention to the Tear. 
EFORE you hunt for trouble, be sure that 
you know what you are going to do with 
it when you find it. 
N 1912 the Russians consumed 260,000,000 
gallons of vodka. The revenue from the 
monopoly was over $400, 000,000, three-fourths 
of which was clear profit. It is said that 
prohibiting the traffic in vodka will cut off 
one-fifth of the imperial revenue. 


JUSTICE of the Supreme Court of New 

York has handed down a decision that 
tuberculosis acquired before marriage and not 
disclosed to the other party is sufficient ground 
for annulling the marriage. Not alone because 
of what it says, but quite as much because of 
what it implies, the decision is a long step 
toward healthful marriages. 


R. Horace Greeley Knowles, former min- 

ister to Bolivia, makes the interesting 
suggestion that the United States mint a Pan- 
American dollar, for trade with the countries 
south of us. Those countries have various 
systems of coinage, and there are now wide 
fluctuations in exchange. International bank- 
ing houses have done a large business. A unit 
of exchange would greatly simplify trade. 


HEN the birds flew southward last fall 
they found a new place of refuge in 
eighty - five thousand acres of swamp land 
in Louisiana. The Rockefeller Foundation 
bought the land for the exclusive use of the 
birds. It is not far from Marsh Island, which 
Mrs. Russell Sage bought for the same pur- 
pose in 1912. The cost of the two tracts was 
$375, 000. > 
HOSE interested in athletics feel that the 
1916 Olympic games, which were to be’ 
held in Berlin, are not likely to be held there 
or anywhere else. The countries of Europe, 
even if the war should end soon, have suffered 
such awful losses of men and money, and 
business and sport have been so interrupted, 
that the public will have little heart for such 
games as Stockholm knew in 1912 and London 
in 1908. And for the United States to hold 
the games here, and win them in such cir- 
cumstances, would be a barren victory. 
N one of the series of articles on the home 
orchard, now printing on the Family Page, 
The Companion lately spoke of. the regions 
in which different varieties of apples come to 
the fullest perfection. It is interesting- to 
learn from the Department of Agriculture 
that in the United States more Baldwins are 
raised than any other variety. The Ben Davis 
stands second and the Northern Spy third on 
the list. The Baldwin has not only fine flavor, 
but superior keeping qualities. The popu- 
larity of the Ben Davis is owing, not to its 
flavor, but to the fact that it is a good ‘‘com- 
mercial apple’’—it stands rough usage and 
keeps well. se 
HE people of Oregon doubt the assertion 
made by a recent writer on Hawaii that | 
the extinct crater of Haleakala is by far the | 
largest in the world. That crater is said to be 
seven and a half miles long by two and a third 
wide, and about two thousand feet deep. But 
in Crater Lake National Park in southern 





Oregon, which became a national reservation 
in 1902, there is a crater about six miles long | 
by four wide, and four thousand feet deep. | 
The lake within it, which was discovered in | 
1853, has a surface of twenty and a quarter 
square miles, and a depth of two thousand feet. 
Geologists say that the extinct volcano, in the 
vast crater of which this wonderful lake lies 


6,177 feet above sea level, was a mountain 
more than sixteen thousand feet high, perhaps 
the highest peak on our Western coast. 


® ¢ 


AFTER THE WAR. 


N eminent American statesman has been 
A quoted as saying that as he watched 
the war in Europe he grew stronger and 
stronger for democracy, because thoroughly 
democratic governments cannot maintain for- 
eign policies. To conflicts of governmental 
policies, rather than to conflicts of peoples or 
their true interests, he attributed the presen 
war, and wars in general. , 

Although at this writing the war news lags 
a little, and the final issue is still behind the 
clouds, the war is with most people a leading, 
an engrossing, subject of thought; when they 
are not thinking of what is going on, they are 
thinking of what is to come of it. And many 
earnest and thoughtful people are thinking 
especially hard of what ought to come of it. 
One of them is the publicist, Mr. G. Lowes 
Dickinson. He seems to be of the same mind 
as the statesman already quoted. Former 
wars, he says, have been settled by diplomats, 
who have ‘‘settled’’ Europe again and again, 
but always in such a way as to leave chances 
for new wars. ‘‘For always,’’ he says, ‘‘they 
have settled it from the point of view of states, 
instead of from the point of view of human 
life.’? He wants this war to be settled dif- 
ferently; settled so that there need not be 
another. ; 

The details that he proposes are such as 
have become familiar to thought. He wantsa 
settlement that shall put an end to the coercion 
of communities, to land grabbing by govern- 
ments, and to competitive armaments. State 
boundaries that need to be changed he wishes 
to have rearranged as far as possible in accord- 
ance with the choice of the people that live in 
the lands concerned ; he wants the armaments 
of Europe to be handed over to an international 
authority that shall act as the police force of 
a@ permanent European league, and that shall 
enforce the settlement of disputes by judicial 
process. 

To form such a league and to contrive such a 
pooling of armaments would take time, Mr. 
Dickinson thinks, even after peace has come. 
For the contriving of these blessings he looks, 
not to diplomats working from the point 
of view of states, but to mediators whose 
thought is all of people, such ‘‘ordinary people 
as this war is now ruining and massacring 
by hundreds of thousands.’’ To attain that 


‘|end ‘‘there must be such changes in the 


government of the monarchic states as shall 
secure the control of their policy by public 
opinion. ’’ 

Thus we come back to our statesman’s view 
that democracy is the hope of the world, and 
especially of Europe, because democratic gov- 
ernments cannot maintain foreign policies. 
The idea is more familiar to us than it is to 
Europe; so is the idea of Continental harmony, 
and of rival states living side by side unde- 
fended from one another, and the idea that, as 
Mr. Dickinson says, ‘‘what every people needs 
is self-government, as and when it becomes 
capable of it.’’ 

When we wonder, as many of us do, whether 
we shall be able to help at all in pacifying 
and rearranging Europe, such discourse as 
Mr. Dickinson’s makes it seem possible that 
we may. If such ideas as he expounds are to 
control that great process, Europe will have 
to depart radically from the ideas that have 
governed it heretofore; and although the ter- 
rible discipline of the war will doubtless get 
all.of Europe out of the rut, some trained and 
respected neutral minds, familiar with the 
ideas to be considered, may be found accept- 


jable and useful to hold a balance in the 


negotiation. 
& 


FEWER IMMIGRANTS. 
Or immediate result of the war is that 


& 


our immigration problem becomes less 

pressing and takes on new aspects. 
During the first four months of the present 
fiscal year, which include the first three months 
of the war, the total number of immigrants 
was 157,642; in the corresponding months 
@ year ago it was 534,811. The decrease 
continues, and is likely to continue as long 
as the war lasts. Moreover, the return 
flow has taken from the country thousands 
of young men who are going back to Europe 
to fight. 

The decline has certain advantages. Most 
people agree that the coming of a million or 
more immigrants every year has constituted a 
danger to the country. We have had more 





than we can Americanize. And now the war 
has stepped in and for a time, at any rate, has 
solved the problem of restricting their numbers. 

A continued decrease in the number of immi- 
grants would have an important effect on the 
labor market when the delayed industrial 
revival comes; but opinions differ whether the 
decrease will continue. There are those who 
think that the end of the war will be followed 
by a rush of newcomers, eager to escape from 
devastated lands and the burdens of recon- 
struction. On the other hand, the less crowded 
conditions that will result from the losses of 
the war, the demand for labor of all kinds, 
and especially the general poverty that will 
prevail, may for years keep European emigra- 
tion below the level of the past decade. 


* @°- 


HOW ARE YOU? 
"Trem are many persons, particularly 


omen, who take ‘‘How are you?’’ too 
literally. 

You meet one of them on the street, and she 
responds to your cheerful and conventional 
salutation after this fashion: ‘‘Oh, I’ve been 
feeling perfectly miserable lately! I can’t 
seem to sleep, and everything that I eat dis- 
tresses me. Doctor Brown tells me —’’ and 
so forth. 

Or perhaps you meet her on a car and with 
everyone else in it have to listen to the story 
of the operation that she has recently under- 
gone, or to a detailed summary of certain 
symptoms that fill her with apprehension. 
In vain you try to steer the conversation into 
less personal and more attractive channels. 
You may even in self-defense begin to tell her 
of your own ailments, but they prove of 
interest to her only as they serve to remind 
her of additional troubles of her own. 

It is a pity both for the woman’s own 
sake and for the sake of the friends and the 
acquaintances whom she bores. She deprives 
herself and others of so much by her unwhole- 
some introspection—by her literal ‘‘enjoyment 
of poor health’?! The weather is notoriously 
the conversational retreat of people who have 
nothing to talk about, and it is a thousand 
times preferable to the liver. 

A gentle philosopher of an earlier generation, 
who lived before the appendix was discovered 
or nervous prostration became popular, was 
sufficiently roused to express himself thus on 
the subject: ‘There is one topic peremptorily 
forbidden to all well-bred, to all rational 
mortals, namely, their distempers. If you 
have not slept, or if you have slept, or if you 
have headache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or 
thunderstroke, I beseech you by all the angels 
to hold your peace, and not pollute the morn- 
ing, to which all the housemaids bring serene 
and pleasant thoughts, by corruption and 

” 


groans. 
® 


EGYPT. 


NOTHER chapter opens in the history of 
Egypt. No other tract of land in the 
world has passed through so many 

vicissitudes of occupation and rule by foreign 
powers. Thirty dynasties of kings, or pha- 
raohs, ruled Egypt from a period four or five 
thousand years before Christ until, after a 
brief existence as a province of Persia, it 
yielded to the armies of Alexander the Great. 
It remained under Greek rule for about three 
centuries, and then passed under the sway of 
Rome. When the Roman Empire was divided, 
Egypt was assigned to the eastern half, the 
capital of which was Constantinople. Then 
in the seventh century came the Mohammedan 
conquests, which lasted with varying fortunes 
for many hundred years, until in 1517 they 
ended, as far as Egypt was concerned, in the 
victories of Sultan Selim I. 

Bonaparte conquered Egypt for the French 
in 1798, but France restored it to the Ottoman 
Empire three years later. During the greater 
part of the last century, as a result of the 
military successes of Mehemet Ali, Egypt was 
semi-independent, under rulers who acknowl- 
edged the suzerainty of Turkey and who 
became responsible for an annual tribute, 
which, however, rarely reached Constanti- 
nople. Since 1882 the fiction of that suzerainty 
has been kept up, but the fact is that Great 


‘Britain has maintained a complete control 


over the government. Now Great Britain 
has severed all relations with Turkey, assumed 
a protectorate over Egypt, and placed at the 
head of the government an uncle of the former 
Khedive, with the title of sultan. 

The new Sultan is without doubt the most 
competent prince of the khedivial family. 
At different times, he has been the head of 
the public works department and the public 





instruction department, and has served as 
minister of the interior and minister of finance. 
He is reputed to be highly accomplished, pos- 
sessed of great administrative abilities, and 
honest. 

Whatever anyone may think of the conduct 
of Great Britain when it first intervened in 
Egypt, no one can question that British control 
has been highly beneficial to the country. It 
has raised Egypt from bankruptcy to prosper- 
ity; has maintained order as it had not been 
maintained for centuries before; has brought 
about an enormous development of the natural 
resources, and has given the people a larger 
measure of self-government than they had 
under sultan or semi-independent khedive. 

The present step on the part of England is 
the result of the entrance of Turkey into the 
great war on the side of the enemies of Britain, 
and the Khedive’s action in casting his lot 
with them. It changes little or nothing. An 
attachment to the Porte that was only nominal 
is declared to be at an end; a friendly khedive, 
under a new title, is substituted for an open 
enemy. The government will go on as before. 


® & 


MINING COMMUNITIES. 


E Colorado miners’ strike is ended, 

| and peaceable conditions may perhaps 

: return to that much disturbed state. 
In the copper mines of the Michigan penin- 
sula, things seem to have settled down. From 
the mining districts of Montana ‘‘news’’ has 
ceased to come, and labor issues seem to be 
quiescent there. But nowhere, as far as we 
know, is there anything that looks like a 
final settlement of the ‘troubles that period- 
ically beset those communities and uthers like 
them. The problem is the same for them all: 
How can a reasonable degree of democratic 
liberty and self-government be maintained in 
communities where great corporations or pow- 
erful individuals own the means of subsistence 
and control virtually all the property in sight? 

In mining settlements almost everywhere a 
company owns the mines, usually owns the 
dwellings of the workmen, controls all or 
nearly all the rest of the visible real estate, 
and is the paymaster on whom the whole 
community is, directly or indirectly, depend- 
ent. A like condition arises in some towns, 
where a great manufacturing company is the 
chief employer, and where most of the voting 
citizens are employees of that company. But 
the situation is worse in mining districts, 
because, as a rule, they are more or less iso- 
lated, not easily reached by neutral public 
opinion, and hard for workmen to get away 
from if they lose their jobs. 

The situation in such communities is diffi- 
cult not only for employees, but for operating 
companies. The best company in the world 
may be unable to satisfy its employees; the 
best workman in the world may be unable to 
satisfy both his employer and the union to 
which he owes allegiance. Every community 
of the sort tends to become an autocracy in 
which the company’s manager is the autocrat, 
and in which periodically occur the phenomena 
of rebellion and revolution, with all the usual 
concomitants of conspiracy and violence, fol- 
lowed in due time by inquiries from outside 
as to who is right and who is wrong. 

Usually there is plenty of right and plenty 
of wrong on both sides, but the great diffi- 
culty is the situation itself, which is hard to 
handle under our system of government, espe- 
cially in states with a small population, most 
of which is connected with the industry that 
is the field of dispute. 

In some way the problem of continuing order 
and justice in these outlying, corporation- 
owned settlements must be worked out. Resi- 
dent workmen should not be dependent on 
nonresident owners for just treatment, nor 
should nonresident owners be subjected to 
unreasonable exactions in the management 
of their properties. Some neutral power on 
the spot, applying and enforcing just rules of 
regulation, must hold the scales between man- 
ager and miner, and secure justice to both. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—The question of patronage 

has aroused one of those differences be- 
tween the President and the Senate that harass 
nearly every administration. President Wilson 
appointed a district attorney in western New 
York without consulting Senator O’Gorman, 
and a United States marshal and postmaster 
in western Missouri without consulting Senator 
Reed. At the request of those Senators the 
nominations were rejected, and it is clear that 
the Senate is inclined to insist on the right of 
its members to have some voice in Federal 
appointments in their own constituencies. The 
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President is said to hold that he need not con- 
sult with any Senator previous to making a 
nomination, but to admit the perfect right of 
the Senate to reject any or all such nomina- 
tions. ——The friends of national prohibition 
of the liquor traffic have announced their 
determination to introduce a bill into Congress 
forbidding the sale of liquor in the District of 
Columbia. ° 


EUTRAL COMMERCE.—On December 

28th, the United States government dis- 
patched a note to Great Britain, in which it 
protested against the interference of British 
war vessels with American cargoes going to 
neutral nations. The note, which is firm but 
wholly friendly in tone, declares that cargoes 
have been detained without justification; that 
articles not usually considered contraband have 
been declared contraband by England, and that 
officers of British warships have not permitted 
cargoes to go forward that were shipped and 
certificated in accordance with the suggestions 
of the British government. The note asks 
Great Britain to make its attitude clear, so 
that the United States may understand what 
measures to take in order to protect American 
citizens in their rights. The fact that the 
note was sent has given rise to much concern 
in England, for outside of government circles it 
was not known that there was any dissatis- 
faction in this country. 


& 

EXICO.—The most contradictory reports 

still came from Mexico. It appeared 
certain that the army of the convention was 
in the neighborhood of Vera Cruz, and that 
at Naco, on the United States border, General 
Scott had brought about an agreement by 
which General Maytorena retired from Naco 
and permitted General Hill to withdraw to 
Agua Prieta. That put an end to the condi- 
tions under which life was almost as unsafe on 
the Arizona as on the Mexican side of the 
line. On December 25th, President Gutierrez 
announced a cabinet made up of supporters 
of Villa and Zapata. A few days later word 
came from Carranza sources that Colonel 
Fierro, the man who is held responsible for 
the Benton murder, was in control of Mexico 
City, and that he was shooting citizens on 
any pretext or no pretext whatever. It was 
added that Gutierrez was uneasy in his post, 
and that he intended to leave Mexico City and 
join Carranza. The partisans of Villa denied 
these assertions, although it is certain that 
President Gutierrez on December 26th had sent 
out a circular to all the commanding generals, 
complaining that the orders of the central 
government were not always respected, and 
forbidding summary executions for any offense 
whatever. —— The troops of Villa were reported 
to be threatening Tuxpan, a seaport south of 
Tampico, which it would be advantageous for 
them to hold. A Carranzista force was said 
to be near Torreon, and likely to cut off Mexico 
City from the northern states. 


& 

ILIPINO UPRISING. —On Christmas 

Eve there were rebellious demonstrations 
in the city of Manila and at Navotas, which 
is a few miles north of Manila. In the latter 
case the insurgents captured the provincial 
governor, who escaped unhurt, however. Both 
uprisings were put down without any difficulty, 
according to the reports received in Washington. 
Governor-General Harrison reported that the 
demonstrations were made by ignorant Fili- 
pinos who have been misled by the agents of 
Artemio Ricarte, a revo- 
lutionary who has been 
in exile at Hongkong for 
several years. A number 
of arrests were made, and 
more may follow. 

& 

ECENT DEATHS.— 

At Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia, December 24th, 
John Muir, the distin- 
guished naturalist, aged 76, 
—At Daytona, Florida, 
Dr. Charles Martin Hall, whose discoveries 
imade it possible to manufacture aluminium 
cheaply, aged 51. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
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his machine. The others got safely away, 
and were picked up by the cruisers. The 
English newspapers declared that the raid has 
proved that Zeppelins and submarines are 
dangerous only when they attack by stealth, 
and that in a general engagement cruisers can 
easily account for them. 

On December 26th, German aéroplanes 
dropped bombs on the cities of Nancy, in 
France, and Sochaczew, in Russian Poland. 
Several civilians were killed in each case. On 
December 30th, they similarly bombarded Dun- 
kirk, in France. Fifteen persons were killed. 

In Flanders, the fighting continued to be 
bitter. The allies made gains along the coast 
north of Nieuport, and at the end of the week 
allied warships were shelling Westende, which 
is not far from Ostend. In the neighborhood 
of Lens and La Bassée also the allies made 
undoubted gains. On the other hand, they 
had to yield ground south of Ypres. Elsewhere 
along the line the engagements were of minor 
importance, except east of Verdun and in 
Alsace, where the fighting was sharp and the | 
French claimed small gains. There was noth- | 
ing, however, to indicate that any of these, 
gains and losses are more than the endless | 
backward and forward swing of the battle line | 
that we have watched for three months. The 
Kaiser visited the general headquarters in | 
northern France at Christmas. 
In Russia, Field Marshal von Hindenburg’s | 
movement against Warsaw came to a halt on 
the banks of the Bzura. Any attempt to dis- | 
lodge the Russians from their positions there | 
proved unavailing, and the main attack was | 
accordingly shifted to the southward, along the 
river Pilica. There the Germans made head- | 
way at first, but they had found themselves | 
unable to break or outflank the Russian line up | 
to December 30th. The softness of the ground | 
and the muddy condition of the roads have | 
prevented the Germans from bringing up much | 
heavy artillery. Colder weather, which would 
freeze the roads and fields hard, would be better 
suited for their operations—if it were not 
accompanied by too much snow. 

Russia admitted at last that General Dmi- 
trieff’s army had raised the siege of Cracow, 
and turned back to clear the Austrians from 
its rear. To that extent, therefore, the 
German campaign in Po- 
land was successful. On 
December 28th, Petrograd 
asserted that the Austrian 
army had been cut in two, 
and that its defeat was 
certain, with the loss of 
many prisoners; but all 
details of the movements 
of the two armies were 
lacking. Tarnow, on the 
Donajee, is still occupied 
by the Russians, and the 
Austrians have not been able to relieve the 
much besieged Przemysl. 

During the week the report got abroad that 
Russia had ceded the northern half of the island 
of Saghalien to Japan in return for some 
heavy guns. Both nations denied the report, 
but it appears certain that Russia, whose facil- 
ities for making artillery and ammunition are 
not equal to those of the other nations, feels 
the loss of the guns that her armies have had 
to surrender, and urgently needs to get more 
from some source or other. 

There was no reliable news from Armenia 
or from other places where the Turkish forces 
are supposed to be active. There was a report 
from Athens that a party opposed to Turkey’s 
taking part in the war had arisen in Constan- 
tinople, and was creating some disorder there. 

On December 26th, Germany notified the 
various neutral powers having consuls in 
Belgium that it would no longer recognize the 
exequaturs, or certificates, of those consuls, 
and that new exequaturs must be procured 
from the German authorities in the occupied 
territory. This is regarded as another step in | 
the annexation of Belgium to the German | 
Empire, which is, of course, one of the ends | 
that Germany now intends to fight for. The | 
fortifications of Antwerp are being greatly | 
strengthened, and it is reported from Holland 
that 200,000 soldiers are massed there. 

An attack by French submarines on the 
Austrian naval base at Pola was reported on 
December 26th. The attack was not success- 








DE CASTELNAU 
OF THE FRENCH ARMY 








(From December 23d to December 30th.) 


Neither the rigors of winter nor the approach 
of Christmas caused the armies to take their 
military operations at a slower pace. . Christ- 
‘was Day itself was even marked by a daring 
Sritish raid on the naval port of Cuxhaven, 

t the mouth of the river Elbe. The raid 
‘nay be taken as an answer to the German 
‘emonstration against the Yorkshire coast ten 
iays before. It was made by eight cruisers, 
“urrying hydro-aéroplanes, which rose into 

€ air and dropped bombs on ships in the 
‘arbor and airship hangars and gas tanks on 

ie land. The Germans declare that no dam- 
*3@ was done; the British believe that at least 
‘ne Zeppelin was destroyed. The British 

(uadron was attacked by submarines, and 

*ppelins engaged the British aéroplanes. 
‘he Germans said they hit two of the cruisers 
‘ith bombs; but if so, the damage was not 
«reat. One of the British airmen, Commander 
dewlett, lost his life by the wrecking of 





ful, and one submarine was sunk. 

| Italian forces occupied the town of Avlona, 
jin Albania, on December 26th, and have 
| Succeeded in maintaining order there. The 
| Albanians, who fear that Italy will not will- 
ingly let go her hold on their territory, are 
angry, but in no condition to offer organized 
resistance to the Italian occupation. 

The losses that the various armies have 
already sustained in battle are tremendous. 
The Germans have lost in killed, wounded, 
sick, and prisoners not less than 1,500,000; 
the Austrians, probably nearly 1,000,000. The 
Russian losses must be quite as heavy as the 
German, and the French and English must 
have lost almost a million. To these must be 
added the Servian and Belgian losses—prob- 
ably 200,000 more. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that about half these 
losses are caused by wounds and sickness from | 
which the sufferers recover sufficiently to go | 
out on the firing line once more. 
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We Surely Have 


Great Breakfasts 
At Our House 


Boys enthuse about Puffed Grains. There’s many a 
food which they enjoy, but these they revel in. 


Each grain is like a toasted nut, made thin and crisp 
and porous. Each is a bubble, blown to airy lightness by 
millions of steam explosions. 


Each is a confection, yet it is all food and made—by Prof. 
Anderson’s process—so it all digests. 


Goodies Without Cream 


The chief delight in many a cereal lies in the cream and 
sugar. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice are goodies when one 
eats them dry. Countless children carry them at play. 


Served in milk—like bread or crackers—they are fasci- 
nating morsels. They are used in candy making and as 
garnish for ice cream. 


Imagine how such tit-bits taste when served with cream 
and sugar or mixed with fruit. ; 






Puffed Wheat, 10c Jatj:i* 
Puffed Rice, 15c ¥lijaa- 


Except in Extreme West 1s¢ 


OPAPP LP DAY 





These grains served in puffed form insure easy, complete 
digestion. Every food granule is blasted to pieces. Other 
methods break part of the granules. This method breaks 
them all. 


In Puffed Wheat and Rice you get not only the whole 
grain. You get every element in form to digest. When you 
know what this means, as your doctor does, you will serve 


these grains in puffed form every time you can. 


Try them all. Serve a different one each day. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 





(731) 



































By Amos R Wells ¥ 
It lies, a tumbled stretch of hasty sand 
Would get it back again, 
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SECOND Holland stolen from the sea 
Thrown by that pilfering hand. 
Gnawing and tearing with a savage roar 


By a giant in his glee, 
And evermore the injured, angry main 
At this unlawful shore. 


For twenty leagues the bared, uplifted arm 
Confronts the ocean’s harm. 

Forth reaching from a continent, it braves 
Whatever tempest raves. 

Yet still, beset with strifes that never cease, 
Within, it harbors peace, 

And hill and hollowed valley, mile on mile, 
Greet us with tender smile. 


Here lie the ancient villages demure, 
Secluded and secure, 

Wrapped in the shimmering historic haze 
Of gentle Pilgrim days. 

Here Indian and Hessian, strangely tame, 
Forget their olden fame; 

Here, mystically drawn from overseas, 
Are swarthy Portuguese. 


Serene, the wildernesses stretch away 

With woodland glories gay, 

Blue-berried, fragrant, thick with stunted 
growth, 

Moorland and forest, both. 

Deep in their solitudes the hermit lake 

Is fringed with birch and brake, 

And through the stillness, far from all abodes, 

Wind dim and silent roads. 


The cranberry, in level fruited fields, 

A spicy harvest yields, 

And all the springtime glades are odorous 
With virgin arbutus. 

Above the tangled reach of brier and brush 
Hymns loud the holy thrush, 

While to a hidden pool, umbrageous, clear, 
Plunges the thirsty deer. 


From these romantic realms how faint and far 

The modern turmoils are! 

What quietness the meadowy uplands hold, 

Bequeathed from days of old! 

And how, in these hushed woods so seldom 
stirred, 

One tranquil voice is heard— 

From these quaint ways the Pilgrim feet have 
trod: 

“Be still, and know your God!”’ 


* & 
THE NOBLE SPIRIT. 


N one of Mrs. Wilkins-Freeman’s best 
short stories, we read of a husband who 
! is a hard-working man, so intent on his 

———4 schemes for money getting that he has 
grown thoughtless of the higher obligations of 
life. For forty years he has been promising to 
replace the tumble-down farmhouse with a new 
one; but he has built barns instead, and now he is 
breaking ground for another. The patient wife 
turns to her endless round of housework, smarting 
under the sense of neglect and ill treatment. 

She is baking pies, and she hurries with her 
task, for the morning is slipping away, and a piece 
of pie for dinner is the husband’s darling indul- 
gence. It never enters her mind that she might 
retaliate by the petty revenge of a pieless meal, 
and if it had, she would have dismissed the thought 
as altogether unworthy. 

Mrs. Freeman adds the sage reflection: “Nobil- 
ity of character manifests itself at loopholes, when 
it is not provided with large doors.” 

“Large doors” are not the ordinary belongings 
of small lives. What our friends and the world 
know of us comes mainly by loophole glimpses 
of the interior, but these, after all, are more sig- 
nificant than we are willing to believe. Doing a 
“small thing” belittles the doer. It is a loophole 
disclosure of a narrow mind and a mean spirit. 
We often think that “holding a grudge” is only 
the firmness that self-respect demands when we 
know that we are on the right side of a quarrel. 
Really it proves only a mind too narrow and selfish 
to forget and forgive. 

The careless husband of the story would have 
been keen-eyed enough to see through the slender 
loophole of a pieless dinner, and the confidence 
and respect of forty years of wedded life would 
have suffered a loss by what he saw. A series of 
such loophole disclosures might account for a 
thousand loveless homes and a thousand broken 
friendships. 

But a noble spirit, a loying heart, a character 
moulded on broad lines, cannot be hidden, either. 
It comes abroad to sweeten and uplift the world 
through loopholes as well as through doors. A 
life that shines never fails to be seen, although it 
may fancy itself concealed under the ‘“‘bushel” of 
obscure circumstances. 


* © 


THE DARE. 


EFORE she had been two weeks at college 
Penelope Brewster was called Miss Prim- 
rose. There was a certain gentle precise- 
ness about the girl, a delicate austerity 


B 


in dress, and manners, and speech, the heritage 
from the little country parsonage, with its old- 
fashioned ideals and simplicity, where she had 
been reared. There were many to whom Penel- 
ope’s reserve was a distinct charm, but Penelope 


herself found it a heavy trial. She longed to have 
the girls at ease with her as they were with Hilda 
Davidson and Sue Compton. As for Marjory 
Austin, she was the most popular girl in the class 
—yet she could not speak three sentences without 
falling into slang. Penelope did not realize that it 
was Marjory’s bubbling spirits and sweet temper 
that made the girls flock about her, and that the 
slang was merely incidental, caught from half a 
dozen brothers and cousins. 

One afternoon a group of the girls was in Sue’s 
room, and Marjory as usual was the life of the 
party. 

“Careful, Madge,” Sue teased, “you'll shock 
Miss Primrose.” 

Penelope flushed. ‘I’m not so easily shocked,” 
she protested. “I can use slang myself upon 
oecasion.” ‘ 

“Listen, girls!” Sue cried. ‘‘Miss Primrose and 
slang. I dare you, Penelope Brewster! I dare 
you to use it all day to-morrow to everyone you 
meet!” 

“T’ll do it!” Penelope declared. 

True to her word, she began with Martha Ander- 
son whom she met as she started for breakfast. It 


did not sound funny—it did not come with a bubble 
of laughter like Marjory’s slang, but she kept at it. 
The worst was when Professor Armstrong hap- 
pened to overhear her on her way from the history 
recitation. With Sue’s dancing eyes upon her 
Penelope would not flinch; she flung off bits of 
slang as she had heard Marjory do a hundred 
times, but when she saw the grave glance with 
which the professor bade her good morning, she 
ran to her room with her face flaming. 

That night Penelope could not sleep. She saw 
herself envious, unable to endure a little ridicule, 
disloyal to the fine traditions of her home. The 
next afternoon she knocked at Professor Arm- 
strong’s door. 

“Thank you, I can’t sit down,” she said, in re- 
sponse to Miss Armstrong’s invitation. “I just 
came to explain yesterday. I had a dare from 
one of the girls to use slang all day long. Iwasa 
coward and took it. I knew I was doing a cheap 
thing, but I didn’t realize until you looked at me 
how disloyal I was to my home.” 

Miss Armstrong held out her hand. 

“I congratulate you on your home, Miss Brew- 
ster,” she said. 

* @¢ 


ADMIRAL JELLICOE’S MEDAL. 





at the beginning of the war he was given | 

supreme command of the English fleets in | 
the North Sea, entered the navy in 1872, when he | 
was thirteen years of age. Ten years later, he 
carried off the £80 prize for gunnery at the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich. Shortly after that 
feat, which is the more noteworthy because he has 
been instrumental in improving the marksman- 
ship of the fleet by nearly thirty per cent., he was 
appointed a junior staff officer of a vessel under 
command of Captain—now Lord—Fisher; and in 
1886, when serving in the Monarch, he was awarded 
the Board of Trade silver medal for gallantry in 
saving life at sea. The story is told in Tit-Bits: 

The incident occurred near Gibraltar. The crew 
of a steamer had been stranded on a sand bank, 
and the seas were running so furiously that it 
looked as if the shipwrecked mariners might be 
washed away at any moment. Young Jellicoe, 

-despite the imminent peril, volunteered to man a 
gig and set out over the raging waters to see if he 
could effect a rescue. - 

But the storm was too great. The boat could 
not live in the seething sea, and soon capsized. 
Fortunately, the crew were all provided with cork 
jackets, and, buoyed up by these, they managed to | 
keep alive until they were washed ashore. That 
is how Jellicoe won his silver medal. Its loss was | 
no less exciting. 

In June, 1891, he was promoted commander, and 
appointed to the Victoria, flagship of Sir George 
Tryon, in the Mediterranean, and he was in that 
ship when she sank off Tripoli, having been 
rammed by the Camperdown. 

When the fatal manoeuvre took place, he was 
on the sick list, owing to an attack of Malta fever, | 
and his first intimation of the catastrophe came 
when he felt the ships come into collision. The 

“ictoria at once took a decided list. 

He leaped out of his berth and hurried on deck 
in his pajamas. Here he met two junior officers, 
who were hastening below in order to secure some 
of their belongings. But with half an eye Jellicoe 
saw that such a course might prove fatal for 
them. 

“Come to the upper deck with me,” he advised; 
and the officers, realizing that they were beside a 
man who knew how to keep his head, instantly 
obeyed. 

Only just in time, however. A few moments 
later the Victoria began to heel over, and all three 
were pitched into the sea. One of the two was 
killed by the propeller, but the other, although 
injured in his fall, was picked up with Com- 
mander Jellicoe. 

Twenty-one officers and nearly 350 men in all 
were drowned in that collision. 

When the Victoria went down, “J. J.’s’’ Board 
of Trade silver medal went down with it; and, 
unlike its recipient, it did not come up again. As | 
soon as possible he notified the Board of Trade of | 
his loss, and asked them if he could have another | 
medal to replace the one that he had lost; to which 
request the Board politely replied that he could 
certainly have another—if he cared to pay for it! 


S= John Jellicoe, who leaped into fame when | 
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WILD DUCKS IN A CITY PARK. 


OR three years a pair of mallard ducks have 
spent the summer in the upper reservoir of 
Central Park in New York. That is not pre- 

cisely true, either, for after the babies come the 
male disappears, and nothing is seen of him until 
the following spring. He leaves the management 
and support of the family to the mother. 

Where the pair make their nest is unknown, but 
during the early spring they fly back and forth, to 
and from the seclusion of the wilder portion of the 
park at its northern end. How the mother ever 
brought her wee fluffy children across the tennis 
courts and driveways from their nesting place is 
amystery. But apoliceman thinks that they were 
guided to the reservoir during the. dark hours of 
a spring night. 

One foggy night he was making his rounds, and 
heard on the paved walk in front of him a strange 
bustle and much quacking. He turned the rays 
of his flash light ahead. Waddling along in a 
string was a mother duck and her family. He did 
not have time or patience to wait and discover 
whither the mother was guiding her ducklings, 
but he gave her the right of way, and left the 
family undisturbed to continue its journey. It 
is very likely that this was the family of the upper 
reservoir. 

The containing walls of the upper reservoir are 
of large and fairly smooth rocks; the interstices 
between are filled with mortar. And as the walls, 
except for the perpendicular walls of the gate- 
houses, surround the reservoir everywhere, there 
are no other resting places. The walls slope down- 
ward into the water at an angle of about sixty 
degrees. Moreover, the top is constructed of faced 
stone that overhangs the lower portion. No duck- 
ling, not even a grown-up duck, could ever scale 
the parapet. But the brood had been taught by 
the wise little mother to cuddle themselves to- 
gether on the rough, sloping stones, and with their 
clumsy feet braced into a crevice, they hang on 
somehow during the hours of sleep. 

It is pleasing and interesting to the bird lover to 
hunt for the family at twilight. The mother seems 
| never to sleep, at least while she is with her 
| ducklings. When she hears footsteps on the walk 
above she turns her head upward, and her eyes | 
| take in every motion of the visitor. The ducklings, 

one and all, have their broad beaks thrust under 
| their wings; and they sleep as peacefully as if 








they were in a Canadian pond far from electric 
lights and the roar of a great city. 

One of the reservoir watchmen says that every 
night the mother leaves her brood and wings her 
way toa pond at the southern end of the park, that 
is set apart for the breeding of waterfowl. There 
she finds plenty of cracked corn, and doubtless 
there she hobnobs with her cronies. Until dawn 
she stays at the lower pond, but at the coming of 
day she flies back to her family. The watchman 
says that while the mother is with her brood she 
never feeds. She gives all the natural food she 
finds along the walls to her babies. 
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HISTORIC NANCY. 


"Tite city of Nancy, which is constantly men- 
tioned in the dispatches from the region 
along the upper Meuse is one of the most 
interesting provincial towns of France. It was 
long the capital of the duchy of Lorraine, which 
began as a kingdom that stretched from the North 
Sea to the Alps, and in part, at least, maintained 
its independence from the days of Charlemagne 
down almost to the time of the French Revolution. 

Belgium and Holland, Luxemburg, Alsace, and 
parts of Switzerland and Burgundy were originally 
parts of the kingdom of Lorraine, or Lotharingia, 
as it was called in the ninth century when Lothair, 
the great-grandson of Charlemagne, inherited it. 
Little by little its territory diminished through the 


| endless wars and dynastic marriages of the Middle 


Ages. Part of the time it was a member of the 
Holy Roman Empire; part of the time it was a fief 
of France; most of the time it was self-governing. 
Godfrey of Bouillon was one of its dukes. Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, tried to add it to his 
domains, and failed. He fell in battle under the 
very walls of Nancy. The dukes of Guise, who 
disputed with the house of Valois the throne of 
France, were once rulers in Lorraine. Duke 


STATUE OF DUKE ANTOINE OVER THE 
ENTRANCE OF THE DUCAL PALACE. 


Francis of Lorraine married the Empress Maria 
Theresa, and his heirs male sit on the throne of 
Austria-Hungary to-day; but he had to give up 
Lorraine to Stanislas, ex-king of Poland, as part of 
the bargain. Stanislas’s daughter Maria was the 
wife of Louis XV, and when Stanislas died in 1766 
the duchy became part of France. Hailf of it, 
including the stronghold of Metz, Germany took 
after the War of 1870. The rest, including Nancy, 
is still French. 

Few provincial capitals are so beautifully and 
spaciously planned as Nancy. The Place Stanis- 
las is a splendid square, worthy of a much greater 
city, and it communicates through the fine arch of 
triumph erected in honor of Louis XV with the 
Place Carriére, hardly less impressive. There are 
some fine old churches, especially the Church of 
the Cordeliers, built by old Duke René in 1482 to 
commemorate his victory over Charles of Bur- 
gundy, and the Cathedral, which is copied from 
the church of Santa Andrea della Valle in Rome. 
There is the ducal palace, too, a handsome build- 
ing erected in the fifteenth century. The picture 
gives an idea of the magnificent sculptural decora- 
tion over its main entrance. 

Nancy has seen its share of war. It was be- 
sieged again and again during the Middle Ages, 
and Sedan, Gravelotte, and Rezonville, famous 
fields of the War of 1870, are near by. But it is no 
longer a fortified town; and since Verdun, a little 
to the west, is the strategic point of the region, it 
is likely this year, as in 1870, to bear the brunt of 
the fighting, while Nancy goes comparatively free. 


® © 


A CONTENTED MAN. 


R. Hyne looked at the retreating figure of 
his townsman, Dayberry Philoon, with a 
speculative eye. 

“T sometimes wonder, Caleb,” he observed to 
Mr. Peaslee, “whether Dabe Philoon is quite as 
contented and satisfied as he lets on to be. You 
s’pose he is?” 

“Dabe Philoon,” returned Mr. Peaslee, promptly, 
‘“‘ain’t only jest as contented as he appears—he’s 
so contented that we don’t see more’n half of it. 
Why shouldn’t he be?’’ 

“Wal, I do’ know,” submitted Mr. Hyne, doubt- 
fully. ‘Of course he was always well fixed, and 
then his brother went and left him all that money. 
I s’pose, lookin’ at it that way, like enough he is 
contented. But I feel free to say that his ways 
ain’t my ways, and if I was him, I’d try to get 
some enjoyment out of life.’”’ 

“Jest what would you do?” Mr. Peaslee chal- 
lenged briskly. ‘Come, now, give your ideas.” 

Mr. Hyne appeared to debate the matter within 
his own mind before replying. ‘Wal, for one 
thing,” he began at length, ‘‘Il’d get me a pair of 
drivin’ hosses, and I’d —” 

Mr. Peaslee held up a toil-worn hand of admo- 
nition. 

“Dabe’s got one horse in the barn,” he said, 
‘that’s eatin’ his head off his body and not gettin’ 
drove ten mile a month. You know that as well 
as Ido. You think Dabe’d be any happier if he 
had two of ’em there to feed and take care of? 
Don’t talk foolish!” 

“Wal, then,” Mr. Hyne began afresh, “I’d get 
that piece of land that lays just beyond his farm. 
He’d have the biggest farm anywhere round here 
then.” 

Mr. Peaslee looked at his friend pityingly. 

“So that’s your idea of comfort and happiness 
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for a man at Dabe’s age—to pitchfork himself into 
work ’nough for a young and strong man when 
there ain’t any reason in the world why he should,” 
he said, bitingly. ‘Wal, ’tain’t mine! What 
else’d you do if you was Dabe?” 

Mr. Hyne hesitated longer this time, ransacking 
his mind for enjoyments suitable for a man elderly, 
yet not too old to enjoy life. Suddenly his face 
brightened. 

“Wal, anyway,” he announced triumphantly, 
“if 1 was Dabe Philoon, and had the money he’s 
got, I’d travel some, and go to different places. 
Whyn’t he do that?” He evidently considered 
the question unanswerable. 

Mr. Peaslee did not seem to be at all disturbed. 
Instead of answering at once, he let his satisfied 
eyes roam over the pleasant landscape—fields of 
yellowing grain, orderly ranks of ripening potato 
plants, and beyond them all and seen through the 
blue haze of fall, the hills that September was 
already glorifying with colors as brilliant as a 
March sunset. Mr. Hyne’s gaze wandered, too, 
and he felt a vague thrill, although he could not 
have told why. Then Caleb turned again to his 
friend. 

“You was askin’ why Dabe don’t travel, Hyne,’’ 
he said slowly, “and it jest happens that I can 
tell you why he don’t. I overheard a man ask him 
that the other day. Jake Piper brought it up, 
down to the post office. ‘Look here, Dabe,’ Jake 
says, ‘whyn’t you travel some, now you’ve got 
money and can afford it just as well as not?’ And 
Dabe looked at Jake as if he thought he was kind 
of crazy! 

“*Travel!? Dabe says. ‘What do I want to 
travel for? Ain’t I here now?’” 


* 


CHINA’S NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


R. Chang Chien, Minister of Agriculture 
M and Commerce in the cabinet of China, 
and Yuan Shih-Kai’s right-hand man, has 
written a new national anthem for republican 
China. The music is said to have an appropriate 
Oriental flavor. Toan American, the chance that 


_| the new poem will ever become the people’s song 


seems remote. But it is never safe for an Occi- 
dental to make predictions'‘about China; the result 
after all may not be disappointing to the president 
and his minister. At all events it is interesting to 
see in the Far East the reassertion of equality 
before the law and man’s right to “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” 

A free transfation has been published in the 
South China Morning Post: 


“Her majestic mountains and superb landscapes 

Witness the greatness of China. 

Chosen home of the oldest civilization. 

The emperors have effaced themselves and re- 
stored the throne to the people. 

To the people belongs the supreme power. 

Long have Confucius and Mencius taught this; 

In the time of Yao and of Shun was it proclaimed. 

The people comprise the five races, and the five 
races are indissoluble. 

Thus united, China is invincible. 

We must develop the wealth of the land, foster 
agriculture and industry. 

Redress wrongs, and make our people happy. 

Education and civilization are the great works of 
the day. 

We must all be equal in fact as well as in name. 

For did not Confucius and Mencius teach absolute 
social equality?” 


® 


A ZOUAVE HERO. 


RARE and stirring incident of personal 
heroism is that recorded in a semiofficial 
notice given out in Paris on the afternoon 

of November 23d. The t is.q 
in the Boston Herald: 

“The other day in Belgium, a German column 
was advancing to attack a position in the forest 
of Brie, defended by a detachment of Zouaves. 
Our men noticed that before them the Germans 
forced a Zouave prisoner, and at the same time 
they heard cries of ‘Stop firing!’ For an instant 
our riflemen and the men in charge of our machine 
guns hesitated. Then from the German ranks 
they heard the voice of the Zouave prisoner, who 
called to them, ‘Shoot, comrades!’ 

“There then flashed out frqm the ranks of the 
Zouaves a general discharge of rifles and machine 
guns. The fire laid low the assailants of the 
Zouaves, and with them fell the heroic soldier 
whose devotion made it possible for his country- 
men to checkmate the ruse of the enemy. 

“If the name of this brave man is unknown to 
the world, at least his regiment will retain forever 
the remembrance of his sacrifice, which is equal 
to any of the most famous instances of personal 
heroism recorded in our glorious history.” 


ted 
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LIFE LATENT IN THE DUST. 


HE potentialities of life that lie in a few 

ounces of soil, as illustrated by a writer in 

Answers, may prove a matter of interest to 
gardeners and other botanical experts. ‘One 
year, in the month of February,” says the writer 
alluded to, “Mr. Darwin removed from three 
different parts of a small pond three tablespoon- 
fuls of mud that weighed in all six and three- 
quarter ounces. He placed it in a breakfast cup 
and kept it covered in his study for six months. 
At the end of that time he had removed from it 
five hundred and thirty-seven distinct plants. 

“Another interesting experiment was carried 
out by a Scotch gentleman a few years ago. Ina 
patch of soil taken from a hedge, about twenty- 
eight inches long by eleven inches wide and 
twenty-eight deep, he planted a dozen acorns, and 
took note of the number of plants that grew from 
seed naturally contained in the soil. 

“At the end of a year he had taken out, as they 
came up, fifty-five plants; the following year, 
fifty-six more plants were removed, and in the two 
succeeding years, two hundred and eleven.” 


*® & 


A MEAN SHIFT. 


HE teacher had been plying the geography 

class with questions about Mexico. Then 

suddenly, without the slightest warning, she 
asked, ‘‘What are the Dry Tortugas?” 

Johnny was so sure of himself that he not only 
raised his hand, but fairly wriggled all over in his 
eagerness. When the teacher finally smiled at 
him and nodded, he answered, proudly, ‘‘They’re 
griddle cakes without any butter or maple syrup 
on them.” 











MANNERS AND 
CUSTOMS. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 


It’s strange how things can differ so! 
Now, take two kinds of fruit,— 
Banana chap and Orange,— 
And watch each doff his suit. 


Banana’s swift and nimble, 
His way is safe and slick; 

He gets out of his trouser leg 
With a wiggle and a kick. 


But Orange makes a big ado; 
indeed, it is distressing 

To happen by quite suddenly 
And see this lad undressing. 


He clings to every single rag 
With obstinacy and vim; 

It takes ten fingers and a will 
To part his clothes from him. 


And when he feels the poor clothes 
go, 
All raggedy and mussy, 
He sheds an acid tear or two, 
And keeps on being fussy. 


It’s strange how things can differ so! 
To be quite frank and truthful, 

It isn’t only things, you know, 
But people, chiefly youthful, 


Who show these different traits and 
tricks 
When bedtime hour comes duly— 
Banana kind and Orange kind; 
Now which kind are you, truly? 


—=—._ 


IN THE OLD CAMP. 
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part that extended above the roof was still 
standing. Dust and soot filled the air. 

‘*Oh,are you hurt, Lyman? Are you hurt?’’ 
cried Ben, as he leaped to the side of his 
brother. 

Lyman was already struggling to his feet. 
‘*T guess I am all here,’’ he said, bravely, as 
he limped across the floor to prove that no 
bones were broken. ‘‘But what happened, 
anyway ?’’ 

Ben told him briefly, and as he spoke he 
stepped to the closed door and tried to open it. 
It would not budge an inch, although he pulled 
with all his might. Lyman came to help him, 
but it made no difference. The weight of the 
mass of falling stones at the other end of the 
camp had tipped up the end of the hewn log 
flooring in front of the door, so that it formed 
a barrier that the bottom of the door could not 
pass. They jumped up and down on the 
planks in front of the door, but they could 
not offset the weight of the collapsed fire- 
place. They were prisoners in the abandoned 
camp. 

At first they thought that it would be easy 
to get out, but when they looked round and 
studied their prison the task did not appear so 
easy. The little windows offered no hope. 
The roof and walls were strong. They had 
no tools to work with. 

‘*‘We must move the pile of stuff that tips 
up the floor,’’ said Lyman. 

That seemed a reasonable suggestion and 
they set to work with a will. It was a big 
pile, however, and some of the stones were so 
big that, with their united strength, they could 





|not stir them. They feared, too, that the 


| remaining part of the chimney might fall down 
| on them if they worked beneath it. 





ORAWN BY KATHERINE R. WIREMAN 


WELL BEHAVED. 


BY EDITH FARMER. 


Our dolls are Martha, Ann, and May ; A sort of syrup stuff, we played 
At Christmas time they came to stay. That they should take the bitter kind! 












BY JONN CLAM MINOT. | Soon they realized that the light within the 





Fe 3 “NOME, boys, it is going to snow to-night,”’ | camp was growing much dimmer. Night was We've taught them all the games we know, — They smiled at us, and didn’t mind; 
ee said Mr. Sherman. “The steers in the fast coming on, for the sun was down behind We take them everywhere we go. We seemed to know they would agree 
at pasture should be driven back now into | the woods. ‘Thus far they had not been really When we had colds, and mother made Thee ino aud haus dhe ton end Gn. 
i their winter quarters. ’’ frightened, but the idea of being shut in the 

Pe Several times he had reminded the boys of the | camp all night supperless, and of all the worry ~— —— = 

isa steers, but each time he had decided to allow the | that their absence would mean to their parents, 

ae animals to stay in the pasture a little longer. | made them realize keenly the seriousness of | one of the little windows so that he could crawl through it, but it was slow work, and soon 
ty But now the nights were growing colder, and | their position. They knew that shouting | came to an end, for he broke his knife blade. That idea being abandoned, Ben turned 
ie so Ben and Lyman called Laddie, the Scotch would do no good. Ben thought of his pocket- | and looked at the collie. All this time Laddie had been sitting in a dark corner, whining 
i a collie, and away the three went across the fields. | knife, and set desperately at work to enlarge | occasionally to show that he understood their plight. 


reer SS’ 
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‘* We'll hurry off through 
the woods,’’ said Ben as they 
started off. 

It was early in the afternoon, 
—still three hours to sunset,— 
and the boys did‘ not feel in a 
great hurry, although the back 
pasture was nearly two miles 
from the farm buildings. When 
they were nearly through the 
woods and could see the open 
pasture land through the bare 
trees, Lyman suddenly cried 
out: 

‘*Look, there is the old camp! 
We haven’t been inside of it for 























‘*Tf Laddie were only small enough to put through the window,’’ exclaimed 
Lyman, ‘‘we could send him home for help!’’ 

Ben thought hard a moment and looked round the camp for the hundredth 
time, although it was now too dark to see anything. 

‘*The windows are too small,’’ he said, at last, ‘‘but the chimney isn’t!’’ 

They climbed over the fallen mass of stones to the littered hearthstone, and 
peered up the chimney. They could see the stars through the opening, which 
was larger than the little windows and not far above the roof. Ben stooped 
down. Then Lyman, holding Laddie in his arms, climbed to his shoulders. 
Laddie protested, but soon seemed to understand what was expected of him. 
When Lyman pushed him up the black, narrow flue he scrambled with all his 
might, and a moment later was through the opening, and they heard him leap 
from the low roof to the ground beside the camp. 

‘*Now go home, Laddie! Go home!’’ called Ben through a window, and 
they heard the collie running off through the bushes. 

‘*He knows! I’m sure he will bring help!’’ exclaimed Lyman, and they sat 


1 

t ” a year |’? down on the floor to wait. It was a lonesome wait there in the dark camp, in 

; q They ran across a clear space the stillness of the woods; every slight sound in the forest startled them. 

“ 4 and came to the open door of a At last they heard a shout in the distance and the unmistakable note of 

t b log camp that a party of wood- Laddie’s bark. They shouted loudly in reply, and a little later they saw the 

e “i — oe p Bars or welcome light of a lantern. Then their father himself stood outside the camp, 

s t our winters before. ey knew and with a heavy club began battering down the door of their prison. 

o 3 the place well. The camp was a " . 

. 3 = of —_ 7 = _ The cross-stitch girl is very sweet, i, 

e : oe oe Se ee me And always well behaved and neat ; 

e 3 about ten feet wide. At the end Her parents feel great pride PLAYING ANIMALS. 

4 3 opposite the door there was a B ede laneal 7 ad P BY CLAUDE WETMORE. 

y 4 big fireplace made of field stones ecause their daughter, prim and quaint, ; 

. 4 and clay. In the door and Has never, never made complaint ANNY and Daisy are brother and sister. In the yard behind the house 

r . walls there were several small Of stitches in her side. where they live there is a mound of soft, loose earth where they play 

al F openings for light, the size of a with their animals. 

al a small windowpane, but the glass She F hin ey sees wondrous shapes The animals are wooden and they are painted different colors. They came in 
é had been removed. The floor Of dogs and cats and cows and apes, a Noah’s ark at Christmas time. The children mould the earth into the shape 
Be was made of small logs split or And calmly views the sight : of a mountain, the top of which is as high as Danny’s shoulders. They dig 
: hewn, and the roof was of the Thkecunlt enlmale trem, eoer * into the side of the mountain until they make about twenty little caves. They 
\ same material, covered with P, ¥ da M won place the animals in these caves with their heads pointing out. Some of the 

= q bark. It wasa well-built camp, rowl dangerously near at hand, caves are larger than others. In the larger caves they put four, and sometimes 

in & and the boys had often visited She is not worsted — quite. six, animals. The children are-careful to put together only tame animals, such 

to 9 it, and had even talked of sleep- as horses, cows, sheep, and dogs. The wild animals, like the lions, the tigers, 

we 4 ing there some night. and the leopards, they keep in separate caves. 

-v Pe After they had stepped inside, In the largest cave of all they put the elephants, and that cave is on a level 

n- 4 a sudden impulse to frighten with the ground. To the giraffes they give the highest caves. 

e- . his brother came to Ben. So When the caves are all inhabited, Danny takes his spade and hoe and digs a 

~~ while Lyman was at the other trench round the mountain. ‘Then the children pat the earth on the bottom and 

> end of the room, Ben suddenly sides of the mountain until it becomes firm. 

a slammed the heavy door into Then, with the garden hose, Danny fills the trench with water. In this canal 
ed a place with all his strength. ‘lhe they place the ducks and the swans. They have made two boats out of safety- 
™“ ag result was more than he had match boxes; with toothpicks fastened in the centre of these boats they make 
A 4 ‘ counted upon. With the crash splendid masts, and with pieces of paper fastened to the toothpicks they make sails. 
nd a of the closing door—a jar that Every afternoon, when they have finished the game, they put the animals back 
om ie shook the whole structure— into the ark. Then Danny wrecks the mountain with his hoe. That he does 
ey a pore spe arp erash so that they can have the fun of building it again and of digging a new canal. 
ar, e rom the other end of the camp, F 
wo a accompanied by a sharp cry of —.. 

4 pain from Lyman. Through ins and outs, and ups and downs, THE MEMORY BOOK. 

* mae Co Her face is always free from frowns. 

me: peechless in the sudden dark- BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 

a hess of the camp. Then he saw She never knows a loss Where do you think that the lovely things go— 
ny ff what had happened. The big p pone god when the needles prod ; Songs the birds sing, the clear sunset’s red glow, 
eno fireplace and part of the chimney cross-stitch girl, yet — very odd — Starlight, and music of tree tops that blow? 
he had collapsed in a heap on the She never once gets cross ! | am quite sure that you’re given a mind 
w if a and some of the stones, in Where you can put all the things that you find, 
ae alling, had struck Lyman and Sights that are noble and sounds that are kind— 


at 
Pre 
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knocked him down. Probably 
time had weakened the founda- 
tions of the chimney; but the 





All things these memory pages must bear. 
And so we should always gather with care 
Brave deeds and sweet words and thoughts that are fair. 
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TRAIN DE LUXE" ASIA 
By JIG Harbord 








T the beginning of the present war in| when you are ready to retire. In some coupés 
Europe a great deal was said about the | turning off the light shunts it into a globe of 
difficulty that Russia would have in| dark blue, a second touch extinguishes it, while 

mobilizing her army, on account of the lack of | a further turn restores the white light. The 
railway facilities. Russia surprised the world, | upper berth is higher than it is in sleepers in the 
however, by the quickness with which she | United States, and may be put up at such an 
brought her troops to the front. It is true | angle that articles can be laid in it during the 
that the total mileage of the Russian railways| day. There is also a rack above it, which will 
is small in proportion to the vast extent of | hold four ordinary suit cases or satchels. Out- 
territory in the empire, but the system is very | side in the corridor are other baggage racks. 
efficiently managed, as is shown by the fact} In the coupé one bell button brings an attend- 
that during the Russo-Japanese War twelve | ant, another a waiter from the restaurant; a 
trains a day arrived at touch of one brings your 
each terminus of the great morning tea, of the other 
single-track railway that your well-polished shoes 
stretches nearly six thou- and the information that 
sand miles from Vladi- : your bath isready. When 
vostok, on the Pacific, to 4 you return, your bed is 
Moscow, only two days | made, your coupé swept, 
distant from London. | . and the attendant may be 
This line undoubtedly : ate’ F spraying the corridor with 
has played a most impor- — ’ — £perfume. 
tant part in bringing to- on. ; The restaurant is the 
gether the soldiers of the : all-day, and nearly all- 
Czar in the present con- IN THE DINING CAR. night, resort of Russian 
flict. In times of peace passengers, drinking 
it is equipped with trains that exceed in com- | vodka or tea. The Russian meal hours are so 
fort our own transcontinental flyers. We have | irregular, according to Western ideas, that there 
so long thought of Siberia as a land of snowy | scarcely seem to be any. The service is slow 66 99 
horrors, of tears, and chains, and exile, that | and the waits are tedious. Nevertheless, the xtra 
the existence there of trains of such luxury | meals are generally good, although there are 
seems like a paradox. some characteristic Russian dishes: that do 
The ‘Train de Luxe,’’ as the great Trans- | not appeal to an American. -The restaurant 
Siberian Railway calls its express, is not a| is lighted and fanned by electricity. There is 
fast train, averaging only about eighteen miles | | incessant cigarette smoking and tea drinking. Prize for 
an hour, including stops. The 5,800 miles are | When the train is not crowded, the restaurant 
car becomes a recreation- room for reading, 
conversation, and card playing. Some of the 
cars contain a piano, and a library in Russian 
and French. The table manners seen in a annua 
Trans-Siberian restaurant car are not one of 
the attractive features of the Train de Luxe. 
Each carriage has an attendant corresponding 
to the porter of our sleeping cars, and the 
whole train is under the direction of a ‘‘chief 
of train,’? who invariably speaks French in " z : 
addition to Russian. All train officials and O & b b h d 
attendants wear uniforms with high boots. every omp anion su Scr er who sends 
The stations, like all Russian government 


Sflings, Ss miceathd. Yas eedee te us at least two new solicited subscriptions 


stone or brick, or in the forest country, logs. > : 

All stations at which the express stops have f A ¥ M d : h 
— ey pra a pens splined _— buffets for passengers that do not patronize the or he outh S Companion uring t € 

train restaurant. These are invariably clean, 


covered in two parts, one train running from | and serve good meals. At each station there month of Janua | wl ] | 
Vladivostok to Irkutsk,—proudly called by its ‘i is a water tank, and a large samovar, always ry; 9 | d, we not on y 
people the ‘‘Paris of Siberia,’?—and another | containing hot water, is free to all travelers “2 P 'd f hi | * " 
finishing the journey from Irkutsk to Moscow. | who carry their own teakettles. Russians of give two remlums O 1s OWN se ection, but 
The first is a Russian government train ; the | | almost all classes include in their baggage the ane ° 
latter is the express of the Compagnie Inter- | | requisites for making their own tea. ; dd ill ] EXTR A 
nationale des Wagons-Lits. | The stops of the express are liberal in length. In a ition, we Will also give as an 

The American engines used east of the Ural| A large bronze bell hangs by every station 
Mountains have small drivewheels, like freight | entrance, and clangs when the train stops. REW ARD for WORK IN J ANU ARY 
engines, and burn wood—the beautiful birch | A few minutes before its departure the bell is 
and larch of the Siberian forests. West of the again struck, and at the third ringing the 


Urals oil-burning engines are used, and better | express moves out. a crisp new one-dollar bill, fresh from Uncle 





speed is made. The safety of the train is assured by a 5 
There are usually two baggage cars to the | watchman at every verst (.66 mile), who is S < 

train, and virtually ‘al baggage that cannot be | usually a paroled ig each on passes, am Ss reasury. 

carried into the coupé with this watchman or a member 

the passenger has to be paid a . of his family steps out of 

for as extra. ar oe | his neat little hut beside the AR: LSE 
The carriages are first- gr FS Bris track, and waves, by day a 


and second-class, the latter : : We ees i green , and by night a > Me 

differing from the former ' O aie green ei This tt To Appreciate F ully This Offer 
generally in the quality of { < "ed fies that the track is safe to ° . 
the upholstery, the passen- » the next hut, which is usu- our subscribers should note particularly that the 
gers apparently receiving 4 ~ ally in sight. Men are plen- | ° | : f | 00 F ‘6 ” . ° 
equal attention in their , tiful in Russia, and this row specia prize 0 $ ° 1S an extra, being given 
coupés and in the restau- 3 / 2 : Oo i ed . ; 
et ee ee ee ee ee in addition to a Premium for each of the two 


riages remind one somewhat —_ ee great Siberian empire from inti ws 
of the boudoir cars some- = | ae Viadivostok to Moscow. new subscrip tons. The subscriptions sent for 


times seen in the United ; ; segs Accidents on the great} this prize of $1.00 will also count toward a 


States. They have a corri- ‘ Trans-Siberian Railway are ° °° ° 
dor along one side. From . : gran virtually unknown. Club of F Ive for one of our Winner's Gifts 
this open the doors to the set The bed of this long rail- . : : " 
soleus sccchae en mMiitai cumin: ° ied aeaeeeaaeeee and in our Vacation Prize Contest. (See The 


Th és have t : ith 1 jar. Th 4 
egg agen ge staitteiiainiotnee perro i oo Companion of October 22, 1914, for our large 


the lower berth runs athwart the car, and | standard gauge roads, a precaution taken by i iums i 7 1 
the upper berth parallel to the car side. In| Russia against use of her railways in war by a list of Premi and Winner s Gifts.) 


others both berths run across the car. Be- | neighboring country. 
tween each two compartments is a roomy| The cost of travel is surprisingly low. The | 
toilet, with good water, plate-glass mirrors, | first-class fare from Vladivostok to Moscow is | 
and a liberal allowance of clean towels. In | $140, or about two and one-half cents a mile, | Thi Off . . M 
the coupé a little stepladder with folding top | which includes the sleeping car. The average NOTE. ss “ bert or to Companion subscribers only : Only 
meee as a table na day. Chairs per- | daily cost of meals in the restaurant car is one special Reward of $1.00 given to a subscriber. To count on 
mi e two occupants of a coupé to sit facing | about $2 a person. ° s Pa? a 
each other, with the table between them. There are few more attractive landscapes to | this special Offer, subscription orders must be mailed at your post 
The upholstery is dark green leather, with | a Western-born American than that of Man- office after December 3 | 7 19] 4, but not later than January 30, 19] 5. 
white linen covers. | churia and Siberia in the month of June. The 

In the bottom of the coupé door and in the} rolling prairies covered with a wilderness of 
ceiling are ventilators, and a little thermometer | wild flowers, the streams of clear water, the 
gives you the temperature. A little incandes- | thousands of cattle, horses, and sheep, contra- 
cent light on a metal tripod, green-shaded, | diet almost every preconcieved idea of Siberia. PERRY MASON COMP ANY 
with pliable cord, hanging on a hook above the | | With sixteen days from Shanghai or Naga- 
window during the day, comes down on the} saki, and twenty-four from Manila, to London t 
table at night. This is supplemented by onl or Paris, this route is sure to become a favorite 33 M sa h 
other in the ceiling, over which a thick green | one to and from the Far East when happier 0s on, as Cc usetts 
silk shade can be pulled by a tasseled cord | days bring peace and security. 
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NATURE 6 SCIENCE 


IRTHS AND DEATHS.—The reports of the 
department of health of New York City show 
-| that for the past six years the birth rate of New 
York City has steadily decreased. In 1913 it 
reached the lowest point in six years. It is still, 
however, high in comparison with that of other 
| great cities. It is 25.15 a thousand, whereas in 
| London it is 24.93, and in Berlin 19.61. But the 
| death rate has also decreased. To-day the births 
exceed the deaths by eleven in every thousand. 
New York has the second lowest mortality figures 
| among the cities of the world that have a popu- 
lation of two million or more. The death rate 
|exceeds that of Berlin only, which is 13.48 a 
thousand. The deaths from tuberculosis of the 
lungs are 1,601 a thousand, whereas in Paris they 
are 3.178. Paris also has the highest mortality 
| from typhoid fever. 











HE FUTURE OF SCIENCE.—In the conclud- 
| ing address before the British Association at 
| Brisbane, Australia, last August, Sir Edward A. 
| Schafer, a former president of the association, 
| spoke of the wonderful scientific achievements 
| that science has in store for mankind. “Our spec- 
| ulations regarding the future must be mainly 
confined to applications of what is already known, 
| or to extensions along the lines that recent inves- | 
| tigations have been laying down. But even so, 
| the possibilities that are opening out to us are 

We are proud of the progress | 





| almost limitless. 
| of what we Englishmen call the Victorian era, but | 
| is it not likely that it will be vastly exceeded by 
| the progress of the second Georgian? It took 
more than half a century to develop the steam 
engine, and we have not by any means exhausted 
| its possibilities. But the internal-combustion 
| engine has made more progress in less than half 
| that time, and to it we already owe the superces- 
| sion of animal traction on our roads, and the use 
| of the air as the medium by which locomotion is 
| or very soon will be effected. The applications of 
| electricity that are already in use are dazzling 
in their variety, but we have scarcely touched the 
| fringe of the applicability of the Hertzian waves, 
| and the vast possibilities of radioactivity are still 
| terra incognita. Who can reasonably doubt that 
we shall soon be flying safely through the air 
faster than the swiftest bird, and that our means 
of intellectual communication will be at least as 
much advanced as that of the transportation of 
our goods and bodies?” 
ANGE FINDING.—In action, the quick-firing 
field guns of the opposing European armies 
are generally concealed from the enemy; the 
gunners often never see the target at all, and the 
guns are laid by clinometer elevation. The gunner 
determines how far to elevate his gun in order to 
reach the target by means of a spirit level on the 
sight, which can be set at any desired angle; the 
gunner has merely to lift the muzzle of his gun 
until the bubble of the spirit level is in the centre. 
The battery commander who, posted at the observ- 
ing station perhaps half a mile away, is the only 
| man on the battery who can see the target, either 
| telephones or signals the correct elevation to the 
|gunners. To obtain the distance, or range, he 
| uses two instruments. One is the director. That 
is a telescope mounted on a circular graduated 
| base plate, a simple form of theodolite with which 
| he measures the angle between the guns and the 
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| target. The other is the range finder, with which 
he gets the distance, or range, of the guns and of the 
target. That isa telescope with two object glasses 
| about thirty inches apart; it gives two half images 
in the eyepiece, which can be made to coincide 
by turning a drum. When the two images coin- 
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La leased, and, guided by the main firing spring, 


cide, the graduation opposite the pointer on the 
drum shows the range in yards. The battery | 
| commander now has two sides of the triangle | 
| fermed by the target, the observing station, and | 


| the nearest gun, and the angle between them. | 
| From them he is able to fix the range from the | 
| guns to the target, and the angle at which the | 


| guns should be laid. 
HE MACHINE GUN.—The machine gun, 
which pours forth a direct hail of small caliber | 
bullets, is one of the deadliest weapons of modern | 
| warfare. From the clumsy Gatling gun has come | 
| the modern ‘‘automatic,” mounted on a light tripod, | 
and weighing less than forty pounds. ‘All the | 





NL} 2, ee gone, meh though eer vary 


somewhat in type, are essentially alike in their | 
{mechanism and in their effectiveness. In the 
| Benet- Mercie automatic machine gun of the 
French army, a metal feed strip, or clip, that 
contains thirty ordinary army rifle cartridges is | 
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A MACHINE. GUN IN ITS LOWEST FIRING POSITION. 


= | inserted in a slot on the right side of the gun. As 


| the trigger is pulled the bolt mechanism is re- 


pushes a cartridge into the rifle chamber. The 
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. mane | instant the cartridge is in place the breech mech- 
Path | anism locks and the charge is exploded. On its 


from the exploded powder is diverted through 
| a hole in the side of the barrel, and so acts on a 
| piston as to force the bolt mechanism back and 
| to compress the main spring. In returning, the 


iow through the rifle barrel, a little of the gas 
| bolt mechanism pulls the empty shell from the 


forced in from above. The mechanism is so per- 
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| fect that the operation described takes place in a 


small fraction of a second, and the bullets issue | 


from the mouth of this deadly weapon at the rate 
| of seven hundred a minute. 


eanoes of the Hawaiian Islands, which rise 


According to the United 
| States Geological Survey, Mauna Loa, on the 


| island of Hawaii, stands 13,675 feet above sea | 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. | level; but its slopes descend far beneath the sea, 





| and soundings show that within from thirty to fifty 
ae afe ops ape ope ope ape ops ope | miles of the shore they reach depths that vary from | 
| fourteen thousand to nineteen thousand feet. 


| lofty conceptions, to reform the science of plants 


| AWAIIAN VOLCANOES.—The lofty vol- | 


| above the sea from five thousand to nearly fourteen | 
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Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea, if measured from 
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their true bases at the bottom of the Pacific, are 
actually as high as Mount Everest, or approxi- 
mately thirty thousand feet. As a matter of fact, 
the Hawaiian Islands themselves are merely the 
summits of a gigantic submarine mountain chain 
that projects only its loftier peaks and domes 
above water. 
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THE FATHER OF ICHTHYOLOGY. 
[' so gay and delightful a place as a European 





**z00,” you would hardly expect to come on an 

actual human grave with an ordinary head- | 
stone; yet in one of the loveliest corners of the | 
“animal garden” at Amsterdam the saunterer finds | 
buried Peter Artedi, the “father of ichthyology,” | 
who died in that city 179 years ago. Artedi was a | 
Swedish naturalist, born at Amund,on February 22, 
1705, two years before the birth of Linné (Linnzus). 
They first met at the University of Upsala, where | 
both were students under such masters as Celsius 
and Rudbeck. 

It was at the dawn of the renascence of science. 
The fabulists and alchemists of the Middle Ages 
had yielded to the restoration of the philosophy of | 
Aristotle; and this was now giving way to knowl- | 
edge based upon actual observation, and upon 
the study of the facts and specimens pouring into 
European museums from all parts of a newly 
explored world. Linné, primarily a botanist, was 
fired with an ambition, guided by original and 


and animals by grouping them according to their 
natural relationships—especially botany. Artedi 
also’ was interested in this branch, and was the 
first to distinguish and describe the involucres of 
flowers. He soon, however, made a specialty of 
ichthyology, in which the utmost confusion pre- 
vailed, and devoted himself earnestly to collecting 
data, geographical and anatomical, that should 
enable him to put the study of fishes on a scientific 
foundation, as Linné was doing for other branches 
of zodlogy. His methods were masterly and his 
conclusions have stood the test of time, although | 
he recorded only a few hundred of the twelve or 
thirteen thousand species now named. 

Linné and Artedi, meanwhile, were so affection- 
ately associated that when, in 1732, Artedi went 
to England to confer with the English scientists, 
and Linné departed on his celebrated journey into 
Lapland, they bequeathed to each other their 
books and manuscripts, and thus mutually con- 
fided their materials and hopes for fame. That 
pact had a melancholy ending, for the two never 
met again. From England, Artedi returned to 
Leiden to catalogue the collections of Albert Seba, 
a@ wealthy Hollander who possessed one of the 
best private museums in the world. While there, 
he went up to Amsterdam on September 27, 1735, 
for a merrymaking; and, leaving the gay company 
at midnight to return to his lodgings, he fell into a | 
canal and was drowned. 

True to his promise, Linné edited Artedi’s man- 
uscripts on fishes, and published them at Leiden in 
five parts, with a biography of his friend that is 
famous not only for its beautiful Latinity, but as 
the memorial of an affection that has been likened 
to that of David and Jonathan. 

The inscription on the stone records that it was 
piously erected by the Royal Swedish Academy of 
Sciences in 1905. 
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HOW GOLD IS SHIPPED. 


HE present complications in Europe have 

made New York the centre for shipments of 

gold. Many millions of dollars in the form 
of gold bars, packed in kegs especially made for 
the purpose,—each bar being worth about $5,000, 
—have gone to their destination. 

When a gold shipment is to be made, says a 
writer in the New York Sun, the necessary num- 
ber of kegs are taken in a truck to the assay office, 
where they are received at a door in the rear. 
The gold bars are then piled up on a hand truck and 
rolled to the kegs. In the presence of the agents 
of the shippers and of the officials of the assay 
office the bars are packed in the kegs, and sawdust 
is placed round them to prevent abrasion. When | 
the heads of the kegs have been placed over the | 
packed bars, a piece of red tape is stretched across | 
and fastened between the chime and the edge of 
the head. The seal of the shipping house is then 
attached to the head and the bottom of each keg. | 

After sealing, the kegs are rolled to the wagon 
and liftedon. Ittakes two men to handle each keg, | 
as there are ten bars to a keg, with a total gold | 
weight of about 190 pounds. It may be mentioned | 
that $100,000 weighs in gold about 380 pounds, and | 
$1,000,000 weighs 3,800 pounds. Some time ago one | 
of the officials of the assay office compiled figures | 
showing how much gold a man could actually 
handle. It is a singular thing that great difficulty | 
is experienced in carrying gold for any distance. | 
| The weight seems to be more dead than that of 
| Other metals, although that may be an illusion. 
| For example, the average man could carry 100 | 
| pounds of gold one mile without much discomfort. | 

Its value would be about $26,000. A strong man | 
| could carry, say, 150 pounds a mile, reaching the 
| end of his journey with just under $40,000. A very | 
| powerful man might carry 200 pounds, or nearly 
| $53,000, a mile without exhaustion. Carrying gold 
| is almost as difficult as getting it. 
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UNNECESSARY ALARM. 


HEN Frederick the Great, at the beginning 
of the Seven-Years’ War, was in possession | 
of Dresden, he went to view the works of | 
| art in the royal picture gallery. The gallery di- 
rector, Reidel, took the king through all the rooms 
| and explained each picture as they went along. 
| Frederick expressed his unreserved admiration 
for all the pictures, but when he came before a 
| certain painting by Corregio, he stopped and 
viewed it with particular interest. 
| “If you are willing,” he said suddenly, “I should 
like to have that picture —” 
Reidel gasped, for he expected the king to say 
| that he wished the picture for himself. But the 
king noticed his anxiety, and striking him on the 
shoulder said, laughing: 
“If you are willing, I should like to have that 
picture—copied!” 
} * 


A SAD CASE. 


HE worried countenance of the bridegroom | 
disturbed the best man. Tiptoeing up the 
aisle, he whispered: 
| “What’s the matter, Jock? Hae ye lost the | 
ring?” 
“No,” blurted out the unhappy Jock, “the ring’s 
| safe eno’. But, mon, I’ve lost ma enthusiasm.” 
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DROPSY. 


}ROPSY is an accumulation of watery fluid 

| beneath the skin or in one or more of the 

| cavities of the body. Like some other 
symptoms, it is often mistaken for a 

disease in itself, and we constantly hear it said 
that some one has “died of dropsy.’”’ But people 
do not die of a symptom; they die of the disease 
that lies back of the symptom. Any disorder that 
causes the blood to become impoverished and 
watery, and at the same time to flow through the 
veins with increased pressure, can cause dropsy. 


For that reason it is often associated with serious | 


forms of heart or kidney disease. 

When the heart is diseased it cannot pump the 
blood through the veins properly, the blood itself 
grows thin and poor in quality, and some of the 
watery serum escapes through the walls of the 
capillary vessels. When dropsy is the result of 
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intensely blue eyes with dark lashes, rich chestnut 
hair, and cameo-like features of this enthroned 
beauty. It is strange indeed to think that after 
Louis Napoleon, Wilhelm I, Bismarck, von Moltke, 
all the dominating figures of the Franco-Prussian 
War have been dust these many years, the bowed 
black shadow of that delicate loveliness still sur- 
vives, watching and waiting, with Germany and 
France at death grips once again. But it is not 
“her” war now; and although Germany is mightier 
than ever, France is no longer a corrupt and totter- 
ing empire, but a vigorous young republic; and 
she does not fight alone. Whatever the end may 
be, it will be strange if those blue eyes that years 
and tears have dimmed survive to look upon it. 
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TEARS OR LAUGHTER. 


ONSIEUR Chauchard, the well-known 
| department-store owner and buyer of 


paintings, who died a few years ago, was 


| during his lifetime the source of much amuse- 


ment to the artists and critics of Paris. He bought 
for commercial reasons only, and knew nothing of 
art. He owned, during his career, several exam- 
ples of the best work of the great English artists, 
Gainsborough and Romney. Both were repre- 
sented by portraits of women. Monsieur Chau- 
chard did not greatly admire those by Romney, 
whose subjects were attired in swathing or float- 
ing draperies. 

“Pretty women—pretty women—but what 
clothes! Without distinction, without style! This 
Romney has painted ladies of quality—of the great | 
world—in toilets no more elegant than if they had | 
been so many penitents wrapped in sheets. It is | 
inhuman!” 

A successor to Monsieur Chauchard has recently 
been found among picture buyers, a French writer 
declares, in the person of a newly-rich country 
gentleman who purchased a rising young artist’s 
picture entitled, “The Broken Pitcher.” It illus- 
trated the familiar fable of the careless milkmaid 
who stumbled and let fall her pitcher, while she 
was daydreaming about the gewgaws she meant 
to buy at the fair with the money for the milk; 
and it depicted her weeping over the fragments. 
The day after the painting had been sent to 
the new owner’s gorgeous chateau, he sent for the 
artist, and offered him a handsome sum if he 


Bright’s disease it is because the kidneys are no | would make a slight change in it. 


longer able to extract water and poisonous matters | 


from the blood. Dropsy that arises from heart | 
trouble is worse at night and after exertion; 
exactly the contrary is true of the dropsy caused 
by kidney trouble, which is more marked after 
resting, and therefore in the morning. Then it is 
best seen in the loose tissues under the eyes, which 
often are like great bags of water in the morning 
and appear nearly normal in the evening. 

Sometimes the patient suffers from both heart 
and kidney trouble, in which case his condition is 
very grave, and the dropsy may become excessive. 
Many persons who suffer from general weakness 
but have no actual disease find that their feet and 
legs swell toward night; but that symptom dis- 
appears as the debility passes away. Such cases 
should be treated with tonics and rest and plenty 
of fresh air. 

When the dropsy is a symptom of organic dis- 
order it is the disease that must receive treatment. 
At the same time much can be done to alleviate 
the dropsical condition. That part of the body 
which contains the excess of fluid should be kept 
elevated; if it is the abdomen, the patient should 
remain lying down. When the kidneys are at fault 
there are certain drugs that can be taken— 
always under the advice of the physician. They 
will increase the action of the kidneys and reduce 
the blood pressure. When the accumulation of 
fluid is excessive and does not yield to treatment, 
and especially when it is in the abdomen, it 
can be relieved by “tapping,” a process that can 
be repeated as often as the physician thinks it 
wise. 
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HER BIRTHDAY. 


MONG the hundreds of recent pictures 

showing the British soldier on the march, 

in the trenches, in camp, and in hospital, 

were two taken on the same beautiful 
English estate, now, by the generosity of its owner, 
a hospital for wounded and convalescent officers. 
The owner is a very old lady, and the pictures 
show her, in the mourning that she always wears, 
leaning on a crutch staff and talking with some 
bright-faced, bandaged young fellows out under 
the trees in their wheel chairs. The estate is at 
Farnborough, and the woman is Eugénie, once 
Empress of France, now for more than forty years 
an exile in England. 

During those long years the world has heard so 
little of her that it is hard to remember that she 
is still alive; but before the disastrous culmination 
of the Franco-Prussian War—‘* My war,’ she used 
to be accused of calling it—she was one of the 
world’s greatest figures. With the single excep- 
tion of Queen Victoria, she was then the most 
conspicuous woman in Europe; and her beauty, 
grace, and elegance, her natural gayety, and even 
her fashionable follies united to make her a far 
more dazzling figure than the somewhat dumpy, 
somewhat dowdy British queen, with all her un- 
doubted solid virtues. 

In the days of the Second Empire her birthday, 
so her faithful lady in waiting, Madame Carette 
relates, was usually observed by charming festiv- 
ities, arranged by the ladies of the court circle— 
tableaux, charades, an amateur performance of 
some unpublished comedy by a distinguished 
author, in addition to the more formal official cele- 
brations. There are many descriptions of how 
the queen of these gay birthday fetes appeared. 
Here is Madame Carette’s own, on first seeing her 
future mistress on a state occasion : 

“A loud voice announced, ‘The Emperor!’ and 
the emperor and empress immediately appeared. 
From that moment everything in the great hall 
save one woman was a blank to me. The féte, the 
people, the brilliant illumination, all vanished, and 
I remained completely enchanted, as if under a 
spell. The empress wore a dress of pale blue 
tulle threaded with silver, from which her incom- 
parable throat and shoulders rose as from a cloud. 
She wore her hair drawn away from the temples 
and confined on top of the head by a diadem formed 
of a fretwork of diamonds. The expression of 
her delicate features, although exceedingly bril- 
liant, was as pure and youthful as that of a girl, 
while about her attire there was a refinement of 
taste that made the magnificent jewels that cov- 
ered her corsage and neck appear a merely natural 
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“What do you wish done, monsieur?” inquired 
| the artist. “I fear it is not in my power to im- 
prove the picture. It represents my best effort 
as it is.” 

“Oh, it is only a little thing that I wish you to 
do,” was the rejoinder. “I am certain you will 
consent. I wish the girl who is weeping to be 
laughing instead—that is all.” 

“Laughing! But why? Surely, monsieur, she 
would not laugh when she had just broken her 
pitcher and spilled her milk.” 

“If she were in my employ, monsieur, she 
would,” replied the nouveau riche pompously. 
“No pretty girl in my service need cry if she should 
smash twenty such pitchers and spill twenty quarts 
of milk. My faith, I can afford milk and pitchers, 
I should hope, and I am not penurious. That is 
why I wish the change; it does not look well to 
have her weep in my establishment; it is not cred- 
itable. Do you think I should scold an unlucky 
maid who dropped a pitcher until the poor thing 
burst into tears? Not I, indeed! I should say, 
‘Never mind, little one; pitchers are plenty, and 
so are cows; don’t waste a thought on it,’ and, 
moreover, I should give her a handsome tip by 
way of consolation.”’ 

Nevertheless, the artist proved obdurate, and 
the change was not made. 


* © 


A MOTHER’S INFLUENCE. 


HE famous English orator, John Bright, was 

asked how he came to be such a master of 

the art of public speaking. He answered that 

the only help he ever had in that direction he got 
by listening to his mother read the Bible. 

She was accustomed to read the Bible aloud to 
the children, and he was so fascinated, he said, 
by her way of reading that he had tried ever since 
to imitate it. 

John Bright became a great statesman, who 
carried out the teachings of the Bible in a noble 
and helpful life. Such was the power of his 
eloquence that he brought about great and benef- 
icent changes in the laws of England. 

His mother’s Bible reading during the years of his 
impressible childhood influenced his whole life; 
the careful, unhurried, reverent and expressive 
way in which she read was the chief influence in 
producing one of England’s greatest and noblest 
orators. 

There are many ways in which a mother may 
influence legislation, even'in communities where 
she may not yet cast a vote. 


@ & 
A GLOUCESTER HOUSEWIFE. 


LOUCESTER, Massachusetts, is famed for | = 
its capable housewives as well as for its | 


fishermen. None of the housewives, as a 
reader assures The Companion, is more famous 
than Mrs. Norton. 

It was Mrs. Norton who rose early one morning 
and spent an hour before breakfast in washing 
and scrubbing an old flight of stairs in her shed, 
although carpenters were coming that day to tear 
down the stairs and build a new flight. She did 
not intend that those carpenters should have an 
opportunity to tell their wives that any part of her 
house was not “as neat as wax.” But the favorite 
story that Mrs. Norton’s neighbors tell relates to 
the coal hod. 

“Ezra,” called Mrs. Norton one day to her hus- 
band, who was out in the yard, “I want you to go 
down cellar and fetch upsome coal! And be sure 
to wash your hands before you touch that coal 
hod!” 

e 


AS RUTH SAW IT. 


F course little Ruth should have been able to 
QO answer more precisely when the teacher 
asked her to describe a frog, says the Public 
Ledger. But she gave a description that at least 
is picturesque when she replied: 

“A frog, teacher, is a big green bug with warts 
all over it. And it keeps its mouth open all the 
time, and—and—it’s always sitting down behind 
and standing up in front.” 





100 var. foreign 2c. 


STAMPS 
GREIDER'S FINE CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 

jescribed, many in natural colors. A perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch« 
ing. 
need this noted book. Send 10c for it—today. 








57 Varieties gS Pri'c-winning, pure bred 


os! 8 fine 
ie om ae Si eee ieee 


4 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on the new 1915 
“RANGER” bicycle. Write at once for 





fer. 
Extraordi- 
nary values in our 1915 price offers. You 
ia cannot afford to buy without getting our 
latest pesceenes. WRITE TODA 
“Rider Ag ent? and make 


|! Get our liberal terms on a sam- 
\y bam ple to introduce the new “ RANGER.’ 
Ny . equipment, sundries and every- 
thing in the bicycle line half usual prices. Factory 
prices on Motorcycle and Automobile Supplies. 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-50, C ICAGO | 





“BUNCOMBE” 
IT DON’T ALWAYS PAY TO BE SKEPTICAL. 


When a newspaper writer and proof reader that 
works nights can feed himself out of dyspepsia, 
which most all that class suffer with, it is worth 
| while to know the kind of food used. 

This man says: 

“Being a newspaper writer and proof reader, 
also a graduate in medicine as well, though not 
practicing, makes a combination that would pro- 
duce a skeptic on the subject if anything would. 

“Day after day I read the proof on the Grape- 
Nuts advertisements with the feeling that they 
were all ‘buncombe.’ All this time I was suffer- 
ing from dyspepsia from the improper food I was 
eating at the restaurant. 

“One day I saw a package of Grape-Nuts at the 
restaurant and tried some with cream. The food 
took my fancy at once. After a few lunches on 
it at midnight I noted an improvement in my feel- 
ings, and was able to work with less fatigue. 

“T have used Grape-Nuts as a regular diet since 
then, and have improved greatly. The old dys- 
pepsia and bad feelings that I thought were 
necessary adjuncts to night work disappeared, 
and I am able to do much more and better work 
with less effort than ever before. 

“T was nearly ready to give up and seek health 
in some other walk in life but thanks to my change 
in diet I am now all right.’’ ‘‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in packages for the famous little book, 
“The Road to Wellville.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one appears 
from time to time. They are genuine, true, and 
full of human interest. 





FREE—100 all different for names two collectors. | 


Incubators and brooders. 22 years in business. . You 


B.H.GREIDER =: : :: Box 15, RHEEMS, PA, | 


big money ta taking orders’ for bicycles and | 
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Name ager. | 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, hio 





“ef 
Resinol Soap 


certainly Aas 
cleared my skin 


If you want a clear, fresh, glowing 
complexion, use Resinol Soap at least 
once a day. Work a warm, creamy 
lather of it well into the pores, then 
rinse the face with plenty of cold water. 


It does not take many days of 
such regular care with Resinol Soap 
to show an improvement, because 
the Resinol medication soothes and 
refreshes the skin, while the pure 
soap, free from alkali, is cleansing it. 
The same treatment does wonders 
for the hands, arms and neck. 


When the skin is in a very neglected condition, 
with pimples, blackheads, redness or roughness, 
spread on just a little Resinol Ointment for ten or 
fifteen minutes before using Resinol Soap. 


Resinol Soap is not artificially colored, its rich 
brown tint being entirely due to the Resinol medica- 
tion it contains, Twenty-five cents at all druggists 
and dealers in toilet goods. For a guestroom size 
trial cake, write Dept. 22-C, Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 





eae si mM Stigar 
for every 


purpose 


THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
REFINING COMPANY 
ADDRESS : 117 WALL ST. N.Y. 





We bought a New 
Companion Sewing 
Machine thirteen 
years ago. Have used 
it to do sewing for 
the family during 
that time, and it does 
as good work as when 
first purchased. — 
Mrs. S. A. DANA, 
Ohio. 


I am using your 
New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine for over 
ten years. It is as 
good as ever. — MRs. 
Wo. N. Myers, Ohio. 


I have had my ma- 
chine nearly twenty 
years. It has never 
been out of order in 
all that time. And I 
have persuaded two 
parties to buy the 
same kind.—Mrs. A. 
G. Howe, Indiana. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


How Can We Do It? 


How can we sell you the highest grade machine, cut the 
price in two, guarantee for 25 years, and deliver it free? 
Quite a question, but our book on the NEW COMPANION 
SEWING MACHINE tells you fairly and squarely about 
it. We offer choice of four styles of cabinet work. Thou- 
sands are now using these machines. Take a postal and 
write us to-day. We will send you the book at once. 


Publishers The Youth's Companion, 
201 Col b Ave., Bost ass. 
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UNDER A GREENLAND AVALANCHE 


BY GEORGE HARLOW CLARK 





“TT TAVE you harnessed the dogs, Mykota?”” | 
H I asked, as I emerged from our seal- | 
skin tent and handed a light repeating | 

rifle to the young Eskimo. 

‘+All but Nepta, Kalarkswa,’’ replied the 
boy. ‘‘He is very restless this morning, and 
I cannot catch him.’’ 

‘‘Gall Annowee, and let her try,’’ I said. 

In answer to her brother’s shout, a girl came 
hurrying from another tent not far away, and 
took the harness from his hands. 

‘“‘Agai, Nepta! Ai, ai!’’ she said, sooth- 
ingly, as she walked up to a large white dog 
that stood with his wolfish muzzle turned defi- 
antly toward us. Gently grasping the long, 
shaggy hair of his thick neck and speaking 
softly to him, she passed the harness over the 
dog’s head; then, lifting his forepaws, she 
deftly thrust them through the sealskin bands. 

Holding the end of the long trace in one | 
hand, Annowee led the animal across the 
beach to where five more dogs were secured to a | 





was our custom to obtain water by melting ice | 
or snow, and requested him to fill it with snow 
from the slope behind the igloo. 
chamber, he soon returned with the little vessel 
filled to the brim with excellent water. 

‘*Where did you get it?’’ I inquired. 

‘From the stream that flows beneath the 
snow,’’ he answered. 

We had brought with us from the village a 
small supply of boiled venison, and of that our | 
evening meal consisted. As it was our inten- ! 
tion to set out upon our return at an early 


hour on the following morning, we prepared | lamp. The flickering light had increased in 
strength and the wick was once more burning 
the dogs with strips of walrus meat. Then, | briskly. Evidently the supply of fresh air had | 


We fed | 


for sleep in good season that night. 


returning to the hut, we rolled ourselves in 
warm deerskins, lay down upon the sleeping 
bench and went 60 sleep. 





| of the snow against the stone was far too great | 
| for me to overcome. 
| I rejoined Mykota in the chamber. 
| sitting on the sleeping bench and staring at 
| the lamp, which he had replaced upon the 
shelf. 
was apparent that the supply of oxygen con-" 
fined within the hut would be speedily ex- 
hausted. 

Leaving the | - 
Mykota declared. 


snow was tightly packed. 
the opening it might be possible to tunnel 
| through the snow above. 
that the removal of a single stone from the 
wall would render the vaulted roof no longer 
capable of sustaining its immense burden. 


been renewed—probably some crack, formed | 
in the snow as it settled, had been joined to 
| some little crevice along the sides of the pas- 





Abandoning the attempt, | 
He was | 


The flame was burning feebly, and it 


‘*We shall perish soon for want of air,’’ 


I glanced toward the window, in which the 
If we could enlarge 


We feared, however, 


Suddenly my attention was attracted to the 
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It was morning when we were awakened | sage to our igloo, so that we were in no imme- | 
by a terrific rumbling and crashing noise, | diate danger of suffocation. 


apparently coming from the hillside close 
behind us. 


Replenishing the lamp with a few pieces of | 
| 


The hut was quaking with: the | blubber, I seated myself beside Mykota. We 


sledge that stood on the level ice floe. There | violence of the disturbance, and for a second I knew that our absence would cause our friends 


we joined her, and while Mykota 
attached the dog’s trace to the 
bridle line of the sledge, I arranged 
the deerskins that served us for a 
cushion on the sledge. 

Nepta was the king dog of our 
Eskimo team. He wasa splendid 
specimen, snow-white in color, 
except for the black-tipped, bushy 
tail and pointed ears. Annowee 
had reared him from the day, 
two years before, that he was left, 
a motherless puppy, the sole sur- 
vivor of the litter. He never 
failed to obey her, even at times 
when he would permit no other 
member of the tribe to approach 
him. 

After we were seated on the 
sledge, Mykota cracked his whip, 
and the dogs started off at a rapid 
pace over the smooth floe. 

‘* We shall return to-morrow 
before the shadow of the cliff has 
crossed the bay!’ called Mykota 
to his sister, as we left her stand- 
ing on the shore. 

Thirty miles to the northwest- 
ward an abandoned igloo, or stone 
hut, stood on a narrow strip of 
beach, at the foot of a steep slope. 
In this, during the annual walrus 
hunt of the previous March, we 
had stored a quantity of walrus 
meat and blubber. Mykota and I 
were now on our way to bring it 
from the deserted hut to the little 
Eskimo village. 

It was a fine morning late in 
June; ‘here and there, along the 
borders of the narrow lanes of 
open water by which the floe was intersected, 
seals were basking in the sun. We might have 
killed more than one if we had stopped to 
stalk them, but we made no pause, and late 
that afternoon arrived at the igloo. 

Leaving Mykota to secure the dogs to a block 
of ice close beside a small berg, I crossed the 
ice foot, and stood upon the shore before the 
hut, which nestled at the foot of a lofty snow- 
clad hill, although it was not more than thirty 
feet distant from the narrow tidal crack 
between the ice floe and the shore. The igloo 
was circular in shape, about fifteen feet in 
total diameter, and nearly seven feet in height 
at the centre. Its walls and vaulted roof 
were composed of stones, some of which were 
at least two hundred pounds in weight. A 
low, arched passage extended for a distance 
of ten feet in front of the hut. Above this 
passage was a small, square aperture in the 
wall, across which, when the igloo was inhab- 
ited, a sheet of membranous material had been 
stretched. Through this membrane, light was 
admitted to the single chamber of the hut. 
The window had been blocked up with stones, 
and a huge slab of gneiss, placed before the 
entrance to the passage, prevented the ingress 
of the foxes, which were numerous in that 
vicinity. 

Before entering the hut I glanced up the 
slope that rose abruptly just behind it. From 
beneath the unbroken sheet of snow above 
came the faint but unmistakable murmur of 
running water. Removing the stones from 
the window, I peered within the hut. Then, 
pushing aside the broad slab before the en- 
trance, I crawled into the little chamber. 
There, under the wide stone shelves on either 
side, was stored the frozen meat. 

Having made sure that the meat had not 
heen disturbed since we had placed it there, 
three months previously, I returned to the 
Sledge, and with Mykota’s assistance, trans- 
ferred the deerskins and other articles of our 
equipment to the igloo. From a shelf on one 
Side of the chamber the Eskimo took a small 
Stone lamp, and soon a cheerful blaze illumi- 
nated the interior of the hut. 

I gave to Mykota the little pail in which it 
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MYKOTA RAISED HIS WHIP. 


fancied that I heard the startled yelping of the 
dogs. Then, with a deafening crash, a mighty 
mass of snow descended upon the hut and 
blotted out the light admitted through the 
window. 

‘*It is apudishitoh (a snowslide)!’’ shouted 
Mykota, in alarm. I could hardly hear his 
voice above the roar of the avalanche. 

The great stones of the igloo’s walls quiv- 
ered perceptibly, and I feared that they would 
give way beneath the enormous pressure. The 
strong roof withstood the strain, however, and 
in a few seconds the noise subsided. It was 
as dark as midnight in the hut, and we real- 
ized that we were buried under tons of snow 
that had slid from the steep water-saturated 
slope above us. 

The silence that ensued after the cessation 
of the avalanche’s grinding roar was so op- 
pressive that it was with a feeling of relief 
that I heard Mykota preparing to light the 
stone lamp. <A shower of sparks flashed 
brightly in the gloom as he struck the firestone 
sharply with the blade of his knife. The 
dried-moss wick, speedily ignited, sputtered 
and flared amid the strips of walrus fat that 
served for fuel. 

As we conversed together in subdued tones 


sound. 

‘*Can you think of any way in which we 
can escape from here, Mykota?’’ I inquired, 
anxiously. 

A faint smile displayed the boy’s white teeth, 
as he replied: 

‘*Aymela (yes),’’ pointing to the passage 
entrance at our feet. ‘‘Like foxes, we can 
burrow through the snow. ”’ 

‘*Let us begin at once, then,’’ I said. 

Holding the lamp in one hand, Mykota 
knelt and crept into the passage. Suddenly 
I heard an exclamation of dismay, and a 
moment later the Eskimo reappeared. 

‘*The stone slab has fallen across the outer 
entrance, and I cannot move it,’’ he said, 
despairingly. 

‘*Perhaps I can force it back,’’ I answered, 
entering the passage. 





I quickly found, however, that the pressure 


| trotted back toward the shore. 
I noticed that our voices had a strange, mutftied | 





no anxiety until a day or two had | 
elapsed. Even then it might be | 
several days before a party would | 
be organized to search for us. | 

Meanwhile, we were not threat- | 
ened with starvation. We pos- | 
sessed an abundance of walrus | 
meat and blubber for food and 
fuel. Water could be easily ob- 
tained by scraping snow from the 
aperture in the wall and melting | 
it over the flame of the lamp. 

The hours passed very slowly. | 
On the afternoon of the second 
day of our imprisonment, how- | 
ever, we heard the faint sound of | 
voices not far away. We shouted | 
loudly, and the cries of a party 
of the Eskimos responded. 

Working rapidly with their long | 
knives, the natives tunneled | 
through the snow until they | 
reached the stone before the en- | 
trance, removed the great slab, | 
which had so effectually pre- 
vented our escape, and found us 
in the passage eagerly awaiting 
them. Passing through the tun- 
nel, Mykota and I stood upon the 
floe before the hut while our 
friends brought out the walrus. 
meat and placed it on the sledges. | 
The mass of snow beneath which | 
the hut was buried stretched from 
the foot of the slope almost to the | 
tidal crack along the shore. 

The avalanche had stripped the 
entire hillside of its snowy cover- 
ing and heaped the débris to a 
height of nearly twenty feet above 
the igloo. 

When we prepared to feed our dogs, before 
attaching them to the sledge, Mykota discov- | 
ered that Nepta had bitten his sealskin trace 
in two. The dog was lying on the ice near 
the rest of our team, with his feet outstretched, 
and followed us constantly with his eyes as we | 
moved about. Mykota approached him angrily | 
and raised his whip as if about to chastise him | 
for having cut the line. 

‘‘Namee! Shadago uma nowga (Do not | 
strike him), Mykota!’’ one of the natives 
shouted. ‘'Klingmik agai-oktoh woe tamami 
mani (The dog guided us here to your relief). ’’ 

The Eskimo then described how, on the | 
evening of the preceding day, Nepta was seen 
running swiftly over the floe toward the vil- 
lage. At first the natives who saw him sup- 
posed that the dog had merely slipped his | 
harness and escaped from the sledge, but as he 
drew near, they saw that a portion of the| 
trace was trailing over the ice behind him, and 
when they examined it they found it had been | 
gnawed apart. 

Upon arriving at the village, Nepta trotted | 
straight to where Annowee was standing beside | 
her father’s tent. She stooped to caress him, | 
whereupon, yelping loudly, he turned and | 
When she | 
ignored him he came back again to attract her | 
attention. 

He repeated his strange proceeding until the | 
curiosity of the Eskimos was aroused. When | 
several hours had elapsed without our return, 
dogs and sledges were made ready, and a party | 
of natives, fearing that we had met with some 
disaster, set out in the morning in search of us. 

Trotting in advance of the Eskimos, Nepta 
led the way to the scene of the great snowslide. 
There he acted in a manner that plainly | 
indicated that his master was imprisoned be- | 
neath the avalanche. 





Mykota listened to the end of the story, then 
dropped his whip; and bending over, patted | 
Nepta on the head. For a moment the big 
dog seemed inclined to draw away ; then some- | 
thing in Mykota’s manner reassured him. | 
He pushed close against his master’s knees, 
and looking up with understanding eyes, | 
wagged his bushy, black-tipped tail. 
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Money 
For Your 


Vacation 


One Hundred 
Prizes in Gold 
to be 
Awarded 
July 1, 1915 


OUR 
OFFER 


Companion Subscribers 
who send us the 100 
largest lists of new sub- 
scriptions from January 
1, 1915, to June 30, 1915, 
will each receive one of 
the Vacation Awards in 
Gold as listed below. The 
subscriber who sends the 
largest list in the time 
stated will receive $100 
in Gold; the subscriber 
who sends the second 
largest number will re- 
ceive $90 in Gold, and so 
on down through the list. 
These Vacation Awards 
are also given in addition to 
a Premium for each new 
subscription and a Win- 
ner’s Gift for every group 
of five subscriptions. 











lAward . . . $100.00 
1 Award 90.00 
1 Award 80.00 
lAward .. 70.00 
lAward . . . 60.00 
lAward . . . 50.00 
1 Award 45.00 
1 Award 40.00 
1 Award 35.00 


1 Award 


30.00 

5 Awards, each $25, 125.00 
5 Awards, each 20, 100.00 
10 Awards, each 15, 150.00 
20 Awards, each 10, 200.00 
50 Awards, each 5, 250.00 





This contest is open to any Com- 
panion subscriber. To count toward 
the Vacation Prizes, new subscrip- 
tions must be mailed after Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, but not later than 
June 30, 1915. All new subscrip- 
tions must also be obtained in 
accordance with our Premium Con- 
ditions on page 553 in The Youth’s 
Companion of October 22, 1914. 








PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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Plymouth Buck Gloves, $1.50 


For street, driving, and for work—fleece-lined and unlined 
varm, soft d 








— warm, and pliable—excellent wearing qualities. 
Send for a pair, stating measure around palm of hand, and 
intended use. Sent postpaid. Money back if not satistied. 














M. A. Roberts, Glove Store, 128 Munroe St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Start the New Year Bright 


Make your stove the brightest thing 
in sight with the 
wonderful 


g E price of coffee—real coffee of qual- 
ity—is 25c. percan. If you are paying 
Stove Polish more you should make a change and try 


wars (& \\ eft |] “Silver Quarter” Coffee 


: = — , Why be compelled to pay for an @¥~~~" F 4 

—s e (! , 
_— pel ON fe nsi and fancy label to be 
thrownaway? What we save on cans 
and labels we spend for a fine tum- 
bler, which is inclosed free in every 
can. Any dealer may be proud 
to sell you this coffee for a 





quarter. He makes a reasonable 
profit and you get a high grade coffee 
at a reasonable price. 


po oo, Sar The Best the New Year Can Bring You 


DANIEL WEBSTER 
€ e ‘for It stands LOUR for quality 




















Sport Each year adds to its fame and its sales. It comes to you as the scien- 
tific flour from new and special mills, guarded at every stage of the 
HIS ideal article of headgear for winter wear, made from gray Austrian eee by skill and long a It is sp ecial from the blend of 
"| wot is convertible into three different shapes, readily adapting it to the the wheat to the final test of more bread and better nourishment. 
needs of the wearer and to changes in the weather. The Cap protects the The accepted standard of the flour-world was not high enough, so 


head, face, ears, throat, and chest, and is equally suitable for autoing, driving, . ° “ ” 
skating, and all kinds of cold-weather sports. The illustration shows this adap- Daniel Webster Flour moved it up to Better than the Best. 


tability far better than an extended description. When ordering be sure to state DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR WILL MAKE A NAME AND A 
EE ANTE A SEE : TRADE FOR ANY LIVE GROCER IN ANY COMMUNITY. 


Given to Companion subscribers only for one new solicited subscrip- ; Flowr eckicn Gen least lode won hes 
tion for The Youth’s Companion and 20c. extra; or sold for $1.10. OUR GUARANTEE Sco we eth one sory ses tele a empty say rm Sasoel te 


In either case we will deliver free anywhere in the United States. the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS Insist upon “DANIEL WEBSTER ”—Take No Other 
. EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, New Ulm, Minnesota 
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The Fountain Flash Light 


A Practical Flash Light in the form of a fountain pen, 


that can be carried in the vest pocket 























HIS New Flash Light is one of the most unique yet produced, and promises also to be 
one of the most popular. In appearance, it closely resembles a fountain pen, complete 
with its nickel-plated pocket clip. A brilliant tungsten lamp is fitted into a recession at 
one end, and the barrel of the pen contains the battery. A slight pressure of the finger 
upon the pocket clip makes the necessary contact for lighting. This new Flash Light is 
more than a novelty—it is a most practical article as well, with all the brilliancy and lasting 
power of the regular shaped pocket flash lights. In the matter of convenience, however, it _ 
far surpasses the other styles. ‘The Fountain Flash Light measures 5% inches in length and 
may be carried in the pocket, just like a fountain pen. It is always clean, safe, and ready. 
UHI We fyrnish Light complete with battery. = Pena 


OUR OFFER The Fountain Flash Light complete will be given 


——__— Sto. any Companion subscriber for one new solicited Ny 
subscription for The Youth’s Companion and 10 cents extra; or sold NI 
for $1.00. In either case, we will DELIVER FREE in the United States. N 

Me 
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u PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS A 
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